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For the National Era, 
KOSSUTH IN LONDON.* 
BY ISAAC H. JULIAN. 
Lingering in London, Hungary’s sad Chief, 
True in the trial as the triumph hour; 
Mightier Promethens of a greater grief, 
Bears nobly up ‘neath Fortune’s fellest power. 





Where heedless flows the tide of common life, 
Save a few friends, the partners of his woes, 
The envenomed slander, or the assassin’s knife, 
Only may mar his love, constrained repose. 


Oh, God! the crushing weight his soul must bear, 
With only Hope to comfort or allay ! 

A homeless exile, yet a Nation’s care 
Rests on his steadfast mind from day to day. 


Yet is he firm, as only Right is firm ; 
A veteran in Virtue’s changeful war ; 

Still throbs his heart with its high purpose warm, 
And still his “ watehings weary every star.” 


Alone with God, or “ mid the city full,” 
He pondersUniversal Freedom still, 

With fervid soul Misfortune cannot dull, 
Hope and Devotion ljearing up the Will! 


And henes it is, though lost to action thus, 

That tyrants fear his name the world sround ; 
And hence it is that name is glorious, 

Shrined in the People’s heart of hearts profound! 


That Hungary feels it course through all her veins, 
That Europe owns it.as a household word— 

That great Columbia, through her wide domains, 
Feels by it Freedom's latent pulses stirred. 


I searce can brook the idle jars of Earth ; 
Her sordid tumults grate upon my ear ; 

I deem her prate of Freedom little worth, * 
While her true prophet pines forsaken here ! 


Seourged by oppression, fettered and betrayed, 
Hath Europe, then, no need of such a man? 

Still will she scorn her best deliverer’s aid, 
While all her tyrants hold him under ban? 


Oh, righteous Heaven! we invoke the day, 
When, as his voice thrilled over land and sea, 

His sword may flash aveng'ng Freedom's way, 
A beacon to the world of Liberty! 


~ * Written lastautemn, while he yet remaiiiéd there: 


For the National Era. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY GRANDFATHER’S HOME. 
CHAP. V. 
My Step-Grandmother. 
* Hosts around me tread— 
The intensely bright, the beautiful, the dead— 
Phantoms of heart and brain!” 

Benny was gone ; the sunshine of childhood 
had left the old farm-house, and it devolved on 
me to fill the little niche by my grandfather’s 
hearth. Not so joyous was this second part- 
ing, for the seriousness of girlhood had come 
prematurely upon me. This time, it was my 
turn to hide my glistening eyes, and bid the 
trembling good-bye. The forests were no 
longer interminable to my enlightened vision, 
and the Dead Sea of yore was now only a little 
wayside pond! Oh, why can you not linger, 
mystic romance of childhood! why fly away so 
soon, with so much of our innocence ‘and pu- 
rity! why leave us so far away from Heaven ! 

The huge gate opened and closed behind me, 
and I stood on the worn threshold of the farm- 
house, shut into a new home. ~ From that day, 
every person connected with my grandfather’s 
household becametinked im my life’s history ; 
every incident, woven inté their daily life and 
mine, one greater or smaller wayamark for 
afterthough 


And here I am, after the lapse of many 
years, rummaging in the shut-up storehouses 
of memory, bringing out, now and then, some 
old portrait, a landscape sketch or two, and 
pictures of in-door life. Made sacred by per- 
sonal ties, they undo the floodgates of feeling, 
tears flow fast, and vain longings arise for those 
pure, rustic enjoyments of my childhood. Is 
there no fellow-being, with kindred ties and 
tastes, to tread this old gallery with me ? 

My step-grandmother! Second in the list 
of faded portraits stands my step-grandmother, 
proud, erect, and stately. To the first youth- 
ful vision of my step-grandmother, I owe my 
lasting penchant for stately dames. Slight 
forme, mild eyes, and their usual concomitants, 
figure well in the corners of romance, and suit 
some tastes, but not mine. Like waxen dolls, 
they make bright the drawing-room; but for 
the stern battles of life, for the woman of work 
and influence, we want firm muscles. J love 
that beauty which is made up of erect stature, 
stately mien, marked yét delicate featares—in 
short, that undefinable toyt ensemble of marked 
outline and gentle undulation which combine 
to make an elegant, stately woman. Such a 
woman was mystep grandmother. Above me- 
dium height, with large, open features, and a 
well-rounded form, my s!ep-grandmother was 
an imposing and nevertheless feminine-looking 
woman. As waiting maid to Queen Bess, she 
would have demeaned herself her mistress’s 
equal. 

WP his style of beauty is not so common, nor 
yet so universally popular, as many others; 
and even I confess that, in some phases of life. 
it is not agreeable. We give up to the decid 
glance; we turn aside before the stately mien, 
and gaze admiringly ; but in the sick room, 
when the feverish brow is to be cooled, little 


numberless kindnesses done, and soothing |: 


words of affection whispered, there is something 
wanting. We tarn then to the little fairy, who 
tiptoes so lightly round the room, who strokes 
our pillow so gently, and administers nourish- 
ment with snow-white little hands. It is well 
for harmony and happiness, that God has pro- 
vided for every one an appropriate aphere of 
action. : ‘ 
Nevertheless, a very fine woman. was my 
step-grandmother; yet I would fain have you 
scan her -portrait with an indifferent critio’s 
eye, lest perchance you may disclose a sou! 
ever mysteriously veiled from my childish gaze, 
fd, lack-a-day, this same fine woman was 
terror, the ogressof my childhood! No favorite, 
’'m eure, wag, with my step-grandmother ; 
and, as she went about her daily avocations, 
uttering that mysterious ajanulasie, “O dear 
suz,” | crept closer into the corner of the old, 


brown kitchen, deaeaens. kind-hearted Han- |. 


nah’s consolatory advances, and cringing more 
and more to the stately woman. Such is not 
alone a child’s spirit. 


ing before the incomprehensible, and cringing | i 


to asserted, unreal tness! Pass on, impos- 
tor ; 8pread your sails; move quick, and. make 
yet m pr eh anit utd, . nd 
et m p-grandmother had a ii 

heart. No beggar ever went unladen from her 
door; no unbidden guest, u ed from her 
hospitable mansion. Pages 
inter. pence: & Sars r the old Saxon’ 
meaning of the word, a true lady was 
giving. other, She did not love 

ron. And why should she, with 
wants, childish helplessness, and 
No infant of her o 
her, mother—no little 
opened her heart to 

affection. She fed 
never spoke : 
trae child i 


dress. We aap that those brocades 
were apt to be too highly colored; yet their 
gaudy hues were 80 @ as to 
produce a sort of splendid harmony; and our 
staid grandmothers 

spectacle of walking rainbows. Some change 
has yet to take place in my visual organs, be- 
fore blue and:aeh stead te juxtaposition, pro- 
duce an harmonious effect, or the sombre tints 
of mourning lose their significance. The qua- 
keress, with beautiful proprioty, makes 
garb a type of her religion. hat color is 
more beautiful than her chosen, soft, neutral 
tint, clad in which, youth glides so gracefully 
into wemaenhood, and thence, with a darker 
shade, into the vale of years. ‘ 
An itinerant artist has ed to us our 
step-grandmother’s form, stretched toa most lib- 
eral expansion, on browncambric. That picture, 
fastened by four pins to the wall of the “East 
Room,” was at once the wonder and admira- 
tion of my childhood. The gray eyes, high 
brow, and plainly-brushed , were there; 
also, the Sabbath-day hymn book and folded 
kerchief. But in what sly corner of my grand- 
mother’s bureau was stored the profusion of rich 
lace which —— _ cap; in eer tok 
the-way place © rouge-pot, with whose 
ctaritnte the setiet hea bedeabed her wrinkled 
cheeks! what Madam Cinderella had taught 
the art of fitting the foot to the slipper ; or what 
Titian the suiting of the form to the canvass! 

There stand the gray-haired, wrinkled, rosy- 
cheeked head, on infant shoulders ; while, with 
an unheard of violation of proportion, the arms 
extended would have exceeded twice the length 
of the upright body! . The feet were a still 
greater enigma; and never could I teconcile 
those delicate French slippers with the stout 
walking shoes so visible and audible in my 
step-grandmother’s daily peregrinations !~ In 
her eyes, this picture was a master-piece ; and, 
from the time when the artist first poised the 
tiny feet beneath the gray, old head, till the 
day of her death, no profane hand was allowed 
to rest on its shining surface! Bless these 
childish fancies of deepening age—they make 
‘keepsakes for us. 

Long years after, when the dwellers in that 
house had left me alone—when the dust and 
cobwebs of old corners were brought to light, 
and the furnishings of long ago borne, as relie 
to @ more modern mansion—that peice of fade 
canvass, with all its glaring, bedaubed deform- 
ities, wag eagerly claimed by her who passed 
so many dreamy hours of childhood beneath 
its —: 

T love these old, known —_ of the past ; the 
} sight of them brings up such fresh yisions,secn 

‘ain the vista of buried. ears. _Not thu 
rose chair, 89. modish in. all its ! 
and smelling too new of i. 
yet the tangled-1 
its one-sided im 
old, rush-bottomed chair, in which a revered 
grandfather dozed away the long winter even- 
ings, or the clock which ticked the hours 
mournfully on, a8 you watched by the dying 
bed of the grayshaired, trembling old man. 

Around suclf relics there is a charmed cir- 
cle, within’ which we may gaze reverently on 
the gray locls, and listen to the tottering foot- 
steps, that awed us so in childhood ! 


For the National Era. 
THE GRINDING HEEFL.—NO. 2. 


“ Have pity on them, for their life 
Is full of grief and care ; 

You do not know one-half the woes 
The very poor must bear ; 

You do not see the silent tears 
By many a mother shed, 

As childhood offers up the prayer, 
‘ Give us our daily bread.’ ” 

Caroline Douglas was born in Jamaica, in 
the palmy days of its prosperity. Her father 
was a native tland. Soon after his mar- 
riage, he bade farewell to the home of his 
childhood, that he might increase his fortune 
by a residence in the West Indies. He pur- 
chased @ large “ property,” and was successful 
in his pursuit of wealth. Coroline was nur- 
tured in the lap of ary. ae every wish was 
gratified. She was the delight of her parents. 
As she could not be educated on the island as 
they desired, she was early sent to England, 
pee there, in the best schools, was thoroughly 
taught, and her mind well disciplined. In ad- 
dition to her English education, she obtained 
such a know of French as enabled her to 
write and it with as much ease as her 
potas Aeane Her taste for music was cul- 
tivated, and she became a fine player on the 
ays and the harp. She was also skillful with 

é * 

Upon leaving school, Caroline returned to 
Jamaica, ahd not many years afterward mar- 
ried Ge McDonald, @ young Scotchman in 
the employment of Government. His income 
was large. - Consequently, Caroline was abun- 
dantly able to gratify her literary taste, and 
to relieve herself entivel of the cares of house- 
keeping. One and precious immortal 
was in to her keeping, till her little 
family numbered three iters and two sons. 


the | She realized more than most mothers the im- 


of her charge. Though she employed 
she did not Cee her children i hag 
ly to but felt a > eae e duty 
and her privilege to watch overthem. As they 
gre she was their teacher. Her time 
rotons i otet oe welfare. 
al years the sun of si apr ‘i naa 
cheeringly on her pathway, but at le 
siete titoned its brightness. 


Her husband’s 
finall 


for food and cle 
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ted* not ‘the modern | droo 


ogling at us with | 
positions—but perchance the | 
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, EDITOR AND PROPR 


* committed to = ig oe 
was ex ng, there 
a ch frost” Mrs Me- 
vas taken ill, aad for, three months 

was unable to do anything, and her little school 
was scattered. She had scarcely recommenced 
teaching, when typhoid fever came into her 
family; Laura, Jane, and Ella, successively 
under this fearful disease. Many times 
a day the physician visited them, and for weeks 
bax lin on the very borders of the grave. 
hen I last saw Mrs. McDonald, she was 

yet ministering to the wants of her invalid 
children. She employed a teacher, to keep 


‘up her fragment of a school. She had reserved 


money enough to pay her quarter’s rent, and 
was living by taking a few boarders. hat 
shé should do after May, she could not even 
conjecture. She was almost in despair. She 
could not rent a house, for she had no money, 
and no one would be surety for her. My heart 
ached for her. I had known enough of want 
to be able to sympathize with her, and I was 
too poor to relieve her. All 1 could do was to 
ity her, and to promise to write to a friend in 
er behalf. 


“ Few, save the poor, feel for the poor.” The 
rich cannot understand their need, and, oft 
times, their utter helplessness. They say, none 
need starve in America, and yet I have known 
an American-born woman starve to death, even 
in New York. 

No class needs more sympathy than that 
which Mrs. McDonald represents. She has not 
been trained to grapple with want; her tastes, 
her education, her manners, fit her for a place 
in refined and cultivated society. Where will 
stern poverty place her? ° 

The grinding heel is upon her, pressing her 
to tlie earthgcrushing every hope, and cruelly 
lacerating her spirit. Every fibre of her be- 
ing feels its rasping torture; she struggles to 
resist its power and remove its fearful weight. 
Will her name be added to the list of its vic- 
tims, or will some friendly hand extend the aid 
that shall saye her? “{nasmuch as ye have 


| done it to one of the least of these my breth- 


ren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Anne Hope. 


For the National Era. 
TO ONE AFAR. 
BY WILLIAM ALBERT SUTLIFFE. 


I hear the shrill December wind 
About my window playing, 
And past the Wackward-swinging blind 
The new moon's rays come straying ; 
Upon a thousand hills at rest 
The spotless snows are gleaming, 
And giving back from earth’s chill breast 
The chillier starlight streaming. 


-_ The tromalous evo-star drops its ray 
- ~ Behind the hill-tops loncly, 
St which, siri i to. be gay, 
‘in’ sadness only; 
n, before farewell, 
Would dream some fond awaking, 
But o’er its retrospection swell 
Earth’s thousand years of aching. 
' 


I would not think of thee to-night! 
Another time were fitter, 

When airs are light, and skies are bright, 
And memory less bitter ; 

When summer days come o’er the sea, 
And heart and pulse are beating, 

When memory of thy voice might be 
The harbinger of meeting. 


It is in vain! thy visioned face 
Still looks from out the distance, 
As when, in the retreating days, 
Thou would’st have given assistance; 
With earnest eyes that would have smiled 
To hide the pain of parting, 
And grief that would not be beguiled 
To keep the tears from starting. 


I cannot deem thou thinkest less 
On him the world hath driven 
Afar into life’s wilderness, 
Perchance, afar from Heaven ; 
I may not think the newer claim, 
Of later friendship’s rearing, 
Should make his seldom-spoken name 
Fall duller on thy hearing. 


I dare not dream the leagues between, | 
With long interposition, 

Should make his face, no longer seen, 
Fall dimmer on thy vision ; 

But through theswaste of stricken years, 
Thy prayers go up to Heaven, 

For one of Life’s poor mariners, 
Athwart the wild sea driven. 


I have riot knelt for any boon, 
My poor, proud spirit pawning— 
* And if the world gave bitter words, 
I gave it only scorning ; 
Then, if my grief grew passionate; 
None looked upon my weeping, 
_ Except the distant, holy stars, 
That watch the earth a-sleeping. 


I’ve passed among the silly crowd, 
Nor faltered at their gazing ; 

With knee unbent, and head unbowed, 
Reckless of blame or praising. 

False smiles and cheer died out afar, 
The broad world lay beforo me— 

But like a distant, cloudless star, 
Thy friendship still beams o’er me. 


I have not stopped, with smoothéd brow, 

At wayside shrines for praying ; 
* Dark thoughts would deepen to a curse 

Each pure word I was saying. 

I scarce recall the gentle themes 
T learned in childhood, kneeling, 

Beside that one whose quiet voice 
Comes slowly o’er me stealing. 


But. when across the broad-sunned plain, 
And o’er the craggy mountain, 
Tt to cool my burning brain 
“At some Pierian fountain ; 
Foul dust had choked the lilied brim, 
‘Dark eypress, o’er them leaning, 
< » Had made the very sunlight dim, 
With their funereai screening. 


- Then muse not at the weary strain! 
"I fain would have it gladder ; 
But should I strike the lyre again, 
--Its notes would be still sadder. 
- With hopeful flowers it should be wreathed, . 
To make its tones.be gayer; 
Yet every note, per foree, it breathed; 


% 
— 
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know in what Paris differs from all the 


banks of the Seine, and almost under the shadow 

of Notre Dame. ee ee on di 

prey of Paris. Here, ere cea 

, misery, insanity, an oy eg 

last look ai the tivinghold@ t 

where come all, old and young, de 

brutal, to gaze, laugh, or cry, and then : 
French people commit suicide. With 

it is ms t Spey seg td evils. T 

pan, espised are drowned or smother- 

ed sins debtor wipes 

husband or wife finds here the only divorce ; the 


it eagerly; the aged veterans of a thousand ills, 
and near the house of death by the course of 


children, dreading punishment or having lost 
& bun, take flying leaps from bridges. It is 
the “French leave” 80 proverbial. It is a 
French passion—a French belief. An Ameri- 
can would consider it about the worst arrange- 
ment he could make—about the absurdest 
compromise with his troubles. But the French, 
who have no clear ideas of life hereafter, grow 
disgueted with this, and no process of reason- 
ing can convince them that another may be 
worse. A French writer has ingeniously put 
forth the doctrine, lately, that the schoolin 
the nation has for ages received from wars an 
revolutions has created a national teem 
a constitutional trait, born with more or less 
force in each person. Well, it may be so; but 
it sounds to me like the reason given by Mrs. 
Nicholby, who remarked, you remember, on 
seeing three different accounts of shoemakers 
in Paris committing suicide, “ I declare, all the 
shoemakers committing suicide. Well, it must 
be something in the leather.” The truth ig, 
the victims of suicide are persons without homes 
and without religion—causes enough for insan- 
ity, Heaven knows. 

Reading the daily papers in the column de- 
voted to such events, one sometimes laughs.and 
sometimes sighs. I could fill a dozen letters with 
the strange, amusing, and horrible instances I 
have clipped from the journals. 

Strangers mounting to the top of the:many 
columns or heights at Paris, such as Vendome 
Arch of Triumph, and Notre Dame, will be 
surprised to find themeelves closely followed by 
a gen d’arme, who never for a moment removes 
his eye from the person so pursued. Such es- 
pionage is disagreeable in the extreme; but 
has its origin in the fact, that for a long time 
it was the favorite mode of suicide, to throw 
one’sseif from these monuments. Thi8 for atime 
seemed to supersede the insidious chafing-dish 
‘or.the waters of the Seine. Having climbe 
to the top, they had an opportunity of taking 
a last lingering look at beloved Paris, before 
launching so abruptly into the other world, 
where Paris’s are not, The guards on the mon- 
ument exhibit quite a knowledge of physiogno- 
my—pursuing some much more closely than 
others.’ A friend of mine, with lantern-jawed, 
desponding countenance, one in fact that has 
suicide written apon it, was terribly annoyed 
by these watchful guardians; and he has told 
me privately that he is actually tempted to 
commit suicide, if only to escape from their 
surveillance. There is quite a method in these 
suicides—they diminish after the opera opens, 


and charcoal takes the place of drowning, af- 


ter the cold weathe: sete in. 

_ Quite a singular story appears among the 
journals to which I haye alluded, of a man 
who, when about casting himself from the 
Arch of Triumph, was caught by the guard 
on duty, and for a moment held suspended 
above the fearful abyss, when the guard re- 
marked to the unfortunate, that he could not 
hold him any longer. “Then, let go,” said the 
man, which the guard did, from necessity, 
whereupon the unfortunate, shouting “gare” 
(look out) to the passers below, was dashed to 
pieces on the pavement. The poor fellow 
probably remembered an instance, published 
in the papers a few days previous, of a woman 
who threw herself from the same place, bul 
falling upon the backs of two workmen, nearly 
killed them, herself escaping. 

Here is an item that will come under tho 
head of amusing: A couple of Parisians, un- 
happy in their domestic felations, determinell 
to break up. housekeeping, have an auction, 
divide the proceeds, and separate. After the 
sale, upon counting the money, they found it 
far less than they had reason to anticipate. 
Filled with despair, their second remedy was 
quite in keeping with the first—they recolved 
to commit suicide, by drowning. Arriving it 
the banks of the Seine, the wife feeling timid, 
the husband, after tenderly embracing her, set 
a courageous example, by plunging boldly in. 
Quite accustomed to water, he dived to the bos. 
tom, and remained some time for his wife t 
join him. As she did not come, however, he 
returned to the surface, and there saw hid 
better half still on the bank, watching, with 
considerable interest, the place where he had 
disappeared. “Why do you not jump in?” 
he cried. “Ah! Alphonse,” she responded, 
“vou swim 80 well, and I cannot swim at all!” 
Winesasee, the devoted husband came on 
shore and began beating his wife, when both 
were arrested by the police, and the above facts 
disclosed. 

Some of ‘these instances are pitiable in the 
extreme, as the following, the length of which 
you must excuse, from the fact that the death 
occurred in our neighborhood, and I can vouch 
to some extent for its truth. 

Josephine S. was the youngest of two daugh- 
ters of a poor countryman in the valley of 
Aoste. The cabin of the good Piedmontais be- 
ing camped upon the borders of the route 
which led from Switzerland to Italy, the two 
sisters, ad soon as spring came, placed them- 
selves upon the road, offering flowers and fruits 
to travellers. The eldest of the two girls was 


| very beautiful, and attracted the attention and 


interest of a French lady, returning to Pari 
who, gaining the consent of her father, carried 
her home as chamber maid. 

The young Josephine, from that event, had 
but one wish—that of pleasing some rich trav- 
eller, and being also, as her sister, taken into 
service ; but the girl had a phyeique any- 
thing but engaging. She was afllicted with 
the terrible malady, 80 common to mountainous 
regions, known as the “goitre,”’ by which 
gradually her intellect was being weakened. 

Years passed away without the dream of 
Josephine being realized, and letters from her 
sister arriving from-time to time, and always 


@ accompanied with presents, only increased the 


desire, aad es Pao e 8 idea, and the 
ir] for ject of attempting the 
aes ah its prod ga i ly So, 
towards the end of September last, she aban- 
roof, and started for France, 

very little money, but 
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patty 0 the key hole. He saw the little win- 
dow dovered with an apron, and thought he 
could distinguish a body lying on the floor. 
Rushing to the commissary of police, he told 
his sespicions. In a few moments the police 
had burst the door open, and the concierge was 
found correct in his suspicions. It was not 
only @ body, but a corpse, which’lay upon the 
the naked, stone floor; for she had not even a 
bundle of straw to lie upon. She was smoth- 
ered by charcoal, and, not having a furnace, 
had lit the deadly combustible in a corner of 
her poor retreat. 


FREEDOM AND PUBLIC FAITH. 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 


ON THE 


Abrogation of the Missouri Compromise in 
the Kansas and Nebraska Bills. 


In United States Senate, February 17, 854. 


Mr. Present: | 

The United States, at the close of the Rev- 
alution, yrested southward on the §t. Mary’s, 
and westward on the Mississippi, and possess- 
ed a broad, unoccupied domain, rcumscribed 
by those rivers, the Alleghany piountains, and 
the great Northern lakes. ‘Die Constitution 
anticipated the division of ‘his domain into 
States, to be admitted as meydbers of the Union, 
but it neither provided for nor anticipated any 
enlargement of the national boundaries. The 
People, engaged in reorganizing theit Govern- 
ments, improving their social systems, and 
establishing relations of commerce and friend- 
ship with other nations, remained many years 
content within their apparently ample limits. 
But it was already foreseen that the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi would soon become an 
urgent public want. 

France, although she had lost Canada, in 
chivalrous battle, on the Heights of Abraham, 
in 1763, nevertheless, still\retained her ancient 
territcries on the western bank of the Mississip- 
pi. She had also, just before the breaking out 
of her own fearful revolution, re-acquired, by 
a Secret treaty, the possessions on the Gulf of 
Mexico, which, in a recent war, had been 
wrested from her by Spain. Her First Consul, 
among those brilliant achieyements which 
proved him the first Statesman as well as the. 
first Captain of Europe, sagaciously sold the 
whole of these possessions to the United States, 
for a liberal sum, and thus replenished his.treas- 
ury, While hesaved from his enemies, and trans- 
ferred to a’ friendly Power, distant and vast 
regions, which, for want. of»adequaie naval 
foree, he was unable to defend. 

This purchase of Louisiana from France, by 
the United States, involved a grave dispute con- 
cerning the western limits of that province; 
and that controversy, having remained ‘opéeti 
until 1819, was then adjusted by a treaty, in 
which they relinquished Texas to Spain, and 
accepted a cession of the early-discovered and 
long-inhabited provinces of East Florida and 
West Florida. The United States stipulated, 
in each of these cases, to admit the countries 
thus annexed into the Federal Union. 

The acquisitions of Oregon, by discovery and 
occupation, of Texas, by her voluntary annex- 
ation, and of New Mexico and California, in- 
cluding what is now called Utah, by war, com- 
pleted that rapid course of enlargement, at the 
close of which our frontier has been fixed near 
the centre of what was New Spain, on thé At- 
lantic side of the continent, while on the west, 
as on the east, only an ocean separates us from 
the nations of the old world. It is not in my 
way now to speculate on the question, how 
long we are to rest on these advanced posi- 
tions. 

Slavery, before the Revolution, existed in all 
the thirteen Colonies, as it did also in nearly ail 
the other European plantations in America. 
But it had been forced by British authority, for 
political and commercial ends, on the American 
People, against their own sagacious instincts of 
policy, and their stronger feelings of justice and 
humanity. 

They had protested and remonstrated against 
the system, earnestly, for forty years, and they 
ceased to protest and remonstrate against it 
only when they finally committed their entire 
cause of complaint to the arbitrament of arms. 
An earnest spirit of emancipation was abroad 
in the Colonies at the close of the Revolution, 
and all of them, except, perhaps, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, anticipated, desired, and de- 
signed an early removal of the system from the 
country. The suppression of the African slave 
trade, which wa8 univetsally regarded as an- 
cillary to that great measure, was not, without 
much reluctance, postponed until 1808, 

While there was no nationa] power, and no 
claim or desire for national power, anywhere, 
to compel involuntary emancipation in the 
States where slavery existed, there was at the 
same timea very general desire and a strong 
purpose to prevent its introduction into new. 
communities yet to be formed, and into new 
States yet to be established. Mr. Jefferson pro- 
posed, as early as 1784, to exclude it from the 
national domain which should be constituted 
by cessions froim the States to the United States. 

e recommended and urged the measure as 
ancillary, also, to the ultimate policy- of eman- 
cipation. There seems to have been at first no 
very deep jealousy between the emancipating 
and the non-emancipating States ; and the pol- 
icy of admitting new States was not disturbed 
by questions concerning slavery. Vermont, a 
non-slaveholding State, was admitted in 1793. 
Kentucky, a tramontane slaveholding com- 
munity, having been detached from Virginia, 
was admitted, without being questioned, about 
the same time. So, also, Tennessee, which 
was 9, similar community rated from North 
Carolina, was admitted in 1796, with a stipula- 
tion -that the Ordinance which Mr. Jefferson 
had first proposed, and which had in the mean 
time been adopted for the Territory northw 
of the Ohio, should not be held to apply within 
her limits. The same course: was din. 
organizing Territorial Governments for Missis- 
ma of Alabama, slaveholding communttes; 
which had been th Carolina 
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declared that this shouldbe considered a 
compact between the fe ae» States and the 
People and States of said Territory, and forever 
remain unalterable, unless by common consent. 
The Ordinance was agreed to unanimously. 
Virginia, in re-affirming her ‘cession of the ter- 
ritory, ratified it, and the first Congress held 
under the Constitution solemnly renewed and 
confirmed it, 

In pursuance of this Ordinance, the several” 
Territorial Governments successively establish- 
ed in the Northwest Territory were organized 
with a prohibition of the introduction of slaye- 
ry, and in due time, though at successive peri- 
ods, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, States erected within that Territory, 
have come into the Union with Constitutions in 
their hands forever prohibiting slavery and in- 
voluntary servitude, except for the punishment 
of crime. They are yet young; but, neverthe- 
less, who has ever seen leowhane such States 
as they are! There are gathered the young, 
the vigorous, the active, the enlightened sons 
of every State, the flower and choice of 
every State in this broad Union; and there 
the emigrant for conscience sake, and for free- 
dom’s sake, from every. land in Europe, from 
= and all-conquering Britain, from heart- 

roken Ireland, from sunny Italy, from mereu- 

rial France, from spiritual Germany, from 
chivalrous Hungary, and from honest and 
brave old Sweden and Norway. Thence are 
already coming ample supplies of corn and 
wheat and wine for the manufacturers of the 
East, for the planters of the tropics, and even for 
the artisans and the armies of Europe; and 
thence will continue to come in long succes- 
sion, as they have already begun to conie, 
statesmen and legislators for this continent. 

Thus it appears, Mr. President, that it was 
the policy of our fathers, in regard to the origin- 
al domain of the United States, to prevent the 
introduction of‘slavery, wherever it was prac- 
ticable. This policy encountered greater diffi- 
culites when it came under consideration with 
a view to its establishment in regions not in- 
eluded within our original domain. While 
slavery had been actually abolished already, by 
some of the emancipating States, several of 
them, owing to a great change in the relative | 
value of the productions of slave labor, had 
fallen off into the class of non-emancipating 
States; and now the whole family of States 
was divided and classified as slaveholding or 
slave States, and non-slaveholding or free 
States. A rivalry for political aseendency was 
soon developed;-and, besides the motives of 
interest and philanthropy which had before 
existed, there was now on each side a desire to 
inerease, from among the candidates for ad- 


their respective classes, and so their relative 
weight and influence in the Federal Councils. 

The country which had been acquired from 
France was, in 1804, organized in two Terri- 
tories, one of which, including New Orleans as 
its capital, was called Orleans, and the other, 
paving St. Louis for its chief town, was called 
~ouisiana. In 1812, the Territory of Orleans 
was admitted as a new State, under the name 
of Louisiana. It had been an old slaveholding 
colony of France, and the preverition of slavery 
Within it would have been a simple act of 
abolition. At the same time, the Territory of 
Louisiana, by authority of Congress, took the 
name of Missouri; and, in 1819, the portion 
thereof which now constitutes the State of Ar- 
kansas was detached, and beame a Territory, 
under that name.’ In 1819, Missouri, which 
was then but thinly peopled, and had an incon- 
siderable number of slaves, — for .admis-* 
sion into the Union, and her application brought 
the question of extending the policy of the Or- 
dinance of 1787 to that State, and to other new 
States in the region acquired from France, 
to a direct issue. The House of Representa- 
tives insisted on a prohibition against the fur- 
ther introduction of slavery im the State, as a 
condition of her admission. ‘The Senate dis- 
agreed with the House in that demand. The 
non-slaveholding States sustained the House, 
and the slaveholding States sustained the 
Senate. The difference was radical, and tended 
towards revolution. e 

One party maintained that the condition de- 
‘iecatil was constitutional, the. other that it 
was unconstitutional. The public mind be- 
came intensely excited, and painful apprehen- 
sions of disunion and civil war began to pre- 
vail in the country. ~ 

In this crisis, a majority of both Houses 
agreed upon a plan for the adjustment of the 
controversy. By this plan, Maine, a non- 
slaveholding State, was to be admitted; Missou- 
ri was to be admitted without submitting to 
he condition before mentioned ; and in all that 
part of the Territory acquired from France, 
which ‘Was north of the line of 36 deg. 30 min. 
of north latitude, slavery was to forever 
prohibited. Louisiana, which was a part of 
that Territory, had been admitted as a slave 
State eight years before; and now, not only 
was Missouri to be admitted as a slave State, 
but Arkansas, which was south of that line, 
by strong implication, was also to be admitted 
as a slaveholding State. I need not indicate 
what were the equivalents which the respect- 
ive parties were to receive in this arrangement, 
fissther than to say that the slaveholding States 
practically were to receive slaveholding States, 
the free States to receive a desert, a solitude, in 
which they might, if they could, plant the 
germs of future free States. This measure was 
adopted. It was a great national transaction— 
the first of a class of transactions which have 
since come to be thoroughly defined and well 
understood, under the name of compromises. 
My own opinions concerning them are well 
known, and are not in question here. Accordi 
to the general und , they are marked 
by —- circumstances and features, viz: 

irst, there is a division,of opinion upon 

some vital national question between the two 
Houses of Con which division is irrecon- 
cilable, except by mutual concessions of inter- 
tu just. ; 
they are rendered necessary by 
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Nebraska, the <— of the Territory reserved 
exclusively for free Territories and free States, 
has remained a wilderness ever since. And 
here to abrogate, not, in- 
> romise, but only that 
part of it which saved Nebraska as free terri 
, to be afterwards divided into non-slave 
States, which should be admitted in 
to the Union. And this is proposed, not- 
withstanding an universal acquiescence in the 
Compromise, by both parties, for thirty years, 
and its confirmation, over and over again, 
by many acts of successive Co , and 
notwithstanding that the slaveholding States 
have peaceably enjoyed, ever since it was 
made, all their equivalents, while, owing to 
circumstances which will hereafter appear, the 
non-slaveholding States have not practically 

or guarantied to them. 
is is the question now. before the Senate 

of the United States of America. 

{t is a question of transeeadent. importance. 
The proviso of 1820, to be abrogated in Né 

_is the Ordinence of the Continental 
Congress of 1787, extended over anew part of 
the national domain, acquired under our pres- 
ent Constitution, It is rendered venerable by 
its antiquity, and sacred by the memory of that 
Congress, which, in surrendering its trust, after 
establishing the Ordinance, enjoined it upon 
posterity, always to remember that the cause 
of the United States was the catse of Human 
Nature. The question involves an issue of 

ublic faith, and national morality and honor. 

t will be a sad day for this Republic, when such 
a question shall be deemed unworthy of grave 
discussion and shall fail toexcite intense interest. 
Even if it were certain that the inhibition of sla- 
 f in the region conéerned was unnecessary, 
and if the question was thus reduced to a mere 
abstraction, yet even that abstraction would in- 
volve the testimony of the United States on the 
expediency, wisdom, morality, and justice, of 
the system of human bondage, with which 
this and other portions of the world have been 
so long afflicted ; and it will be a melancholy 
day for.the Republic and for mankind, when 
her decision on even such an abstraction shall 
command no respect, and inspire no hope into 
the hearts of the oppressed. ° Bat it is no such 
abstraction, It was no unnecessary dispute, 
no mere contest of blind passion, that brought 
that Compromise into being. Slavery and 
Freedom were active antagonists, then.seeking 
for ascendency in this Union. Both Slavery 
and Freedom are more vigorous, active, and 
self-aggrandizing now, than they were then, 
or ever, were before or since that period. The 
contest between them has been only protracted, 
not decided. It is a great feature in our na- 
tional Hereafter. So the question of ering 
to or abrogating this Compromise is no un- 
meaning issue, and no contest of mere blind 
passion now. F 

To adhere, is to secure the occupation by 
freemgn, with free labor, of a region in the 
very Centre of the continent, capable of sus- 
taining, and in that event destined, though it 
may be only after a far-distant period, to sus- 
tain ten, twenty, thirty, forty millions of peo- 
ple and their successive generations forever! 

To abrogate, is to resign all that vast’ region 
to chances which mortal vision cannot fully 
foresee; perhaps to the sovereignty of such 
stinted and short-lived communities as those of 
which Mexico aid South America and the 
West India Islands present us with examples ; 
perhaps to convert that region into the scene 
of long and desolating conflicts between not 
merely races, but castes, to end, like a similar 
conflict in Egypt, in a convulsive exodus of 
the oppressed people, despoiling their superi- 
ors ; perhaps, like one not dissimilar in Spain, 
in the forcible expulsion of the inferior race, 
exhausting the State by the sudden’and com- 
plete suppression of a great resource of national 
wealth and labor; perhaps in the disastrous ex- 
pulsion, even of the superior race itself, by a 
people too suddenly raised from slavery to lib- 
erty, as in St. Domingo. To adhere, is to se- 
cure forever the presence here, after some lapse 
of time, of two, four, ten, twenty, or more 
Senators, and of Representatives in larger pro- 
portions, to uphold the policy and interests of 
the non-slaveholding States, and balance that 
evér-increasing representation of slaveholding 
States, which past experience, and the decay 
of the Spanish American States, admonish us 
has only just begun; to save what the non- 
slaveholding States have in mints, nav yards, 
the military academy and fortifications, to bal- 
ance against the capital and federal institutions 
in the slaveholding States; to save against any 
danger from adverse or hostile policy, the cul- 
ture, the manufactures, and the commerce, as 
well as the just influence ana weight of the 
national principles and sentiments of the slave- 
holding States. To adhere, is to save, to the 
non-slaveholding States, as well as to the slave- 
holding States, always, and in every event, a 
right of way and free communication across 
the continent, to and with the States on the 
Pacific coasts, and with the rising States on the 
islands in the South Sea, and with all the east- 
ern nations on the vast continent of Asia. 

To abrogate, on the contrary, is to commit 
all these precious interests to the chances and 
hazards of embarrassment and injury by legis 
lation, under the influence of social, politicil, 
and commercial jealousy and rivalry ; and in 
the event of the secession of the slaveholding 
States, which is so often threatened in their 
name, but [ thank God without their authority, 


.to give to a servile population a La Vendee at 


the very sources of the Mississippi, and in the 
very recesses of the Rocky Mountains. 

Nor is this last a contingency against which 
a statesman, when engaged in giving a Consti- 
tution for such a Territory, so situated, must 
veil his eyes. It is a statesman’s province and 
duty to look before as well as after. I know, 
indeed, the present loyalty of the American 
People; North and South, and East and West. 
I know that it is a sentiment stronger than any 
sectional interest or ambition, and stronger than 
even the love of equality in the non-slaveholding 
States; and stronger, I doubt not, than the love 
of slavery in the slaveholding States. But I 
do not know, and no mortal sagacity does 
know, thie seductions of interest and ambition, 
and the influences of passion, which are yet to 
be matured in every region. I know this, how- 
ever: that this Union is safe now, and that it 
will be safe. so long as impartial political 
equality shall constitute the basis of society, as 
it has heretofore done, in even half of these 
States, and they shall thus maintain a just equi- 
librium against the slaveholding States. ButI 
am well assured, also, on the other hand, that 
if ever the slaveholding States shall multiply 
themselves, and extend their sphere, so that 
they could, without association with the non- 
slaveholding States, constitute of themselves a 
commercial republic, from that day their rule, 
through the Executive, Judicial, and Legisla- 
tive powers of this Government, will be such 
as will be hard for the non-slaveholding States 
to bear; and their pride and ambition, since 
they are congregations of men, and are moved 
by human passions, will consent to no Union 
in which they shall not so rule. 

The slaveholding States alread 
mouths of the Mississippi, a 
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Nor am I to be told that only a few slaves 
wiil enter into this vast region. One slave- 
holder in a new Territory, with access to the 
{Executive ear at Washington, exercises more 

rg Pash jainence sem ng hundred freemen. 

18 not necessary that all or a majority of the 
citizens of a State shall be slaveho cau con- 
stitute a slaveholding State. Delaware has only 
2,000 slaves, azainst 91,000 freemen ; and yet 
Delaware is aslaveholding State. The propor- 
tion is not substantially different in Maryland 
and in Missouri ; and yet they are slaveholding 
States. These, sir, are the stakes in this legis- 
lative game, in which I lament to see, that 
while the representatives of the slaveholding 
Stdtes areunanimously and earnestly playing 
to win, so many of the representatives of the 
non-slaveholding States are with even greater 
zeal and diligence playing to lose. 

Mr. President, the ittee who have rec- 
ommended these twin bills for the organization 
of the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas hold 
| the affirmative im the argument upon their 


assage, 

What is the case they present to the Senate 
and the country ? 

They have submitted’a report; but that re- 
port, brought in before they had introduced or 
even conceived this bold and daring measure of 
abrogating the Missouri Compromise, directs all 
its arguments against it. “ : 

The Committee say, in their report : 

“Such being the character of the controversy, in 
respect to the territory acquired from Mexico, a sim- 
ilar question has arisen in regard to the right to hold 
slaves in the proposed Territory of Nebraska, when the 
Indian laws shall be withdrawn, and the country 
thrown open to emigration-and settlement. By the 
8th section of ‘an act to authorize the people of the 
Missouri Territory to form a Constitution and State 
Government, and for the admission of such State into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
and to prohibit Slavery in certain Territories,’ ap- 
proved March 6, 1820, it was provided: ‘That in all 
that Territory ceded by France to the United States 
under the name of Louisiana, which lies north of thir- 
ty-six degrees and thirty minutes north Iatitude, not 
included withip the limits of the State contemplated 
by this act, slavery and involuntary scrvitude, other- 
wise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the 

ies shall have been duly convicted, shall bé, and 
hereby, forever prohibited : Provided, always, That 


any person Pages Sages the same, from whom labor 
or service is la y claimed in any State or Terri- 
tory of the United States, such fugitive may bo law- 
fully reelaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming 
his or her labor or service, as aforesaid.’ 

“ Under this section, as in the case of the Mexican 
law in New Mexico and Uteh, it is o disputed point 
whether slavéry is. prohibited in the Nebraska coun- 
try by valid enactment. The decision of this ques- 
tion involves the constitutional power of Congress to 
pass laws prescribing and regulating the domestic in- 
stitutions of the various Territories ofthe Union. In 
the opinion of those eminent statesmen who hold that 
Con is invested with no rightful authority to 
legislate upon the subject of slavery in the Territo- 
ries, the 8th section of the act preparatory to the ad- 
mission of Missouri is null and void; while the pre- 
vailing sentment in large portions of the Union sus- 
tains the doctrine that the Constitution of the United 
States secures to every citizen an inalienable right to 
move into any of the Territories with his property, of 
whatever kind and dezcription, and to hold and enjoy 
the same under the sanction of law. Your Committee 
do not feel themselves ealled upon to enter into the 
discussion of these controverted questions. They in- 
volve the same grave issues which produced the agi- 
tation, the sectional strife, and the fearful struggle of 
1850. As Congress deemed it wise and prudent to 
refrain from deciding the matters in controversy then, 
either by affirming or repealing the Mexican laws, or 
by an act declaratory of the true intent of the Con- 
stitut.on, and the extent of the protection afforded by 
it to slave property in the Territories, so your Gom- 
mittee are not prepared. now to recommend a de- 
parture from the course pursued on that memorable 
occasion, either by affirming or repealing the 8th sec- 
tion of the Missouri act, or by any act declaratory of 
the meaning of the Constitution in respect to the le- 
gal points in dispute.” 

This report gives us the deliberate judgment 
Lof the Committee on two. important points. 
First, that the Compromise of 1850 did not, by 
its letter or by its spirit, repeal, or render neces 
sary, Or even propose, the abrogation of the 
Missouri Compromise ; and, secondly, that the 
Missouri Compromise ought not now to be 
abrogated. And now, sir, what do we next 
hear from this Committee ?. First, two similar 
and kindred bills, actually abrogating the Mis- 
souri Compromise, watch, in their report, they 
had told us ought not to be abrogated at all. 
Secondly, these bills declare on their face, in 
substance, that that Compromise was already 
abrogated ay the spirit of that very Compro- 
mise of 1850; which, in their report they had 
just shown us, left the Compromise of 1820 
absolutely unaffected and unimpaired. Thirdly, 
the Committee favor us, by their chairman, 
with an oral explanation, that the amended 
bills abrogating the Missouri Compromise are 
identical with their previous bill, which did not 
abrogate it, and are only made to differ in 
phraseology, fo the end that the provisions con 
tained in their previous, and now discarded, 
bill, shall be absolutely clear and certain. 

‘I entertain great respect for the Committee 
itself, but I must take leave to say that the in 
consistencies and self-contradictions contained 
in the papers it has given us, have destroyed 
all claims, on the part of those documents, to 
respect, here or elsewhere. 

he recital of the effect of the Compromise 
of 1850 upon the Compromise of 1820, as final 
ly revised, corrected, and amended, here in the 
ace of the Senate, means after all substantially 
what that recital meant as it stood before it was 
perfected, or else it means nothing tangible or 
worthy of consideration at, all. hat if the 
spirit, or even the letier, of the Compromise 
laws of 1850 did conflict with the Compromise 
of 1820? ‘Lhe Compromise of 1820 was, by 
its very nature, a Compromise irrepealable 
and unchangeable, without a violation of hon 
or, justice, and good faith. The Compromise 
of 1850, if it impaired the previous Compro- 
mise to the extent of the loss to free labor of 
one acre of the Territory of Nebraska, was 
either absolutely void, or ought, in all subse- 
gent legislation, to be deemed and held void. 

What if the, spirit or the letter of the Com- 
promise was a violation of the Compromise of 
18202 Then, inasmuch as the Compromise 
of 1820 was inviolable, the attempted violation 
of it shows that the so-called Compromise of 
1850 was to that extent not a Compromise at 
all, but a factitious; spurious, and pretented 
Compromise. What if the letter or the spirit 
of the Compromise of 1850 did supersede or 
impair, or in any way, in amy degree, conflict 
with the Compromise of 1820? ‘Then that is 
a reason for abrogating, not the irrepealable and 
inviolable Compromise of 1820, but the spuri- 
ous and pretended Compromise of 1850. 

Mr. President, why is this reason for the 
proposed abrogation of the Compromise of 1820 
assigned in these bills atall? It is unnecessary. 
The assignment of a reason adds nothing to the 
force or weight of the abrogation itself. Either 
the fact alleged as a reason is érve or it is not 
true. If it be untrue, your asserting it here 
will not make it true. If it be true, it is ap- 
parent in the text of the law of 1850, without 
the aid of legislative exposition now. It is un- 
usual. Itis unparliamentary. The language 
of the lawgiver, whether the sovereign be 
Democratic, Republican, or Despotic, 1s  al- 
ways the same. It is mandatory, imperative. 
If the lawgiver explains at all in a statute the 
reason for it, the reason is that it is his pleas- 
ure—sic volo, sie j Look at the Compro 
mise of 1820. Does it plead an.excuse-for its 
commands? Look at the Compromise of 1850, 
drawn by the master-hand of our American 
Chatham. Does that bespeak your favor by 2 
quibbling or shuffling apology? Look at your 
own, now fejected,sfirst. Nebraska bill, which, 
by conclusive implication, saved the effect of 
the Missouri Compromise. Look at any other 
bill ever rted by the Committee on Territo- 
ries. Look at any other bill now on your cal- 
endar. Examine_all the laws on yoilr statute 
books. Do you find any one bill or statute 
which ever came bowing, stooping, and wrig- 
gling into the Senate, p an excuse for 
Its and icit declaration of the sover- 
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the quadrople part and supplement number of | cannot be brought up in such a society without | |, .¢° Legislature—but, on the contrary, every the use that 
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lie Family Bible ever published.” who hold such doctrine. I am opposed to it, | it in the House, of which he was, that year, aa| 2° °Use’™ Me Dil. * do not see,” he sail, | The opinions maintained by the South in | the treaty to be ceded to the United States, | for the old code of Louisiana, when they claim 7 o Notth, « 
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a “Complete Analysis of the Bible,” in thirty | not only opposed to Slavery, in all its forms, | tabie and then leaving the House without a support such @ provision without abandoning | Intervention. Its Senators in Congress will | gach family of the tribe or nation shall be en- | hold them there, against the will and legisla- Gwin and Weller of California, Norris and noye _ th 
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tion of their slaves; and, believing the people | — Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- Nebraska from this evil!—that these distin- | said— j But, it may be said, the North will have the | and the Legislature thereof shall remove the ; ahs! He cas ‘ ° the Bil 1 shihenial 
of Louisiana have deep interest in preventing | ,psentatives in General Court conve That guished Democrats, revering the Principle of} “I ask that the Territorial Legislature shall | majority, and the Southern construction of the ag ya anit te: te Pesthes ciamithh. Dhak PUBLIC SENTIMENT IN CINCINNATI. that the majority of the supporters of the a. “seine : 
A it, we, a8 representatives coming directly from | we are in favor of the passage of a law by Popular Sovereignty, champions of the doctrine | protect property of every kind. My opinion is, | Constitution cannot prevail. Not so fast. mM rk “x rs os et es ‘ bry we P ha : me _ Cawcrnnatt, O., Feb. 25,1854, | im the Senate do not believe that the Ptople 0 and soun 
the people, express our disapprobation of the Congrees forever prohibiting Slavery in New | of self-government by the People, holding that | that under the Constetution and laws of the Uni- | fag not the North now the nisjority in both | ervation to each family is re the President | T’o the Editor of the National Era: * | the Territory will have. the right to exclude jority of sue 
tolerance shown by the present Federal Ad-| Mexico and California, and in all other Terri-| ¢he Représontative is but the servant of the | “<4 States, slave property may go into the Terri- | + chos of Congress, and is not the President | shall, in his disoretion by proclamation in the| ‘The feeling in this city against tho Nebraska | Slavery from Nebraska, stould the Bill pss taxes, and I 
ministration by its non-interference. ies now acquired or hereafter to be acquired °P : tories ; but I do not ask Congress to decide | °” a ‘ ; > oy Pee : The feeling in this city ag “ srn interpretation of the rmanent 
ue - Yr = fe “sige rng ws q yt Sovereign People, intend to trample upon the| whether my opinion i8 correct or not.” a Northern man? If a majority can be found — ye ee sn S _ time oe parts, | pill is becoming, quite an ies ae a has the cage ig Boe x * peer 
: f . one y¢@ + : A pes . . . - . re) 2c an at i a 4 . : t it AY vors +) ee . . ° t a yo 0! 6 a ied 
Coor anv Cirizensnip.—A Bill before the} not exist at the time of such acquisition. unalterable weer and policy of the People of That is, he asked no Iéw on the subject in Congress to repeal the Missouri Compromise, | 5 heen ieeendl ane 4 the hice-teruand | ~ 2 bse om — Beno rh gas Siatbe ditly, a in the Senate by : nie 
Louisiana Legislature, introduced by Judge | Resolved, That events have recently occurred | their own State ! we 6 knowing that, should’ the Territorial Le gicla- & majority will be found to confirm the South- conditions as other public lands; and such| does not give ita very ardent.support. The After the supportérs of the Bill had refuse! But, to al 
Kearney, of New Or ‘ follows: | 224 are now transpiring at thesegtof General} =. ; ‘A 9 _ | ern construction of the act of repeal, and to | lands as are not sold above the minimum of| Daily Commercial, Daily Unionist, and Daily : PPO ‘ . ke Bill mi 
- S etna, provides er WS: | Government, and. else , which —_ to} - THE 1s8UE IN a ee bare pass laws aguitet suc. property,” Cae annul any Territorial legislation against Sla-| one dollar and a quarter acre, shall be| Col: abi widely-cireutated neutral papers, | recognise the right of the People of a Te " . 
. «That all free pertons, having less than one- | make. a siprenaes ; Ateear ie our] ‘The annual election in New Hampshire, for | gress hed the revisionary power over them, and eae Pa subject to private uy at thet f ice for a speci- va ‘de d in their ition to 9 The | ritsry to exclade Slavery, their theory of pop” ™ . Pling Nebr 
sixteenth of negro blood in their veins, shall, | views ‘subject. ; spel” ? should it fail to veto them, the courts, the very. Nor is this the only reliance of the Pr qeudoidles ‘alt lacde price Speci- | are decide Opposi “eee , ; oo te of this consi 
i for all civil purposes, be received and Resolved, at our Senators be instructed | S°VFD°r, State Senators, and Representatiygs; ae : ? . South. The Administration, which is urging ed time ; and all lands remaining unsold at} Daily Gazette and Atlas, in — lar sovereignty in ‘the Territories, so clam | 7 pr , 
in law as white persons, from and after the’ and our j our Senators 3 “the | Will take place on the 14th instant. As the = oe of which would be determined by a this Bill. will have the anatistecn sien of the naa. coer that i shall be graduated bbe epee fa rpg it Fae ; = ously advocated by Messrs. Casa, Douglas, and | . age 
Fung ipa Guages to New Mexico. election’ of two United States Senators will |. Pro-Slavery Administration, might annul them. : bese Ke ye ° weit nee one dollar acre; | with great ability. Schouler, 0: . »| the Northern advocates of the Bill, wasbrough' ‘ lay 
«alt ; Pa ne. Bee ; : mae 4 , ig aE courts of the Territories in its own hands. and after a certain other time lands | formerly of the Boston Atlas, bas written a Sees x in the prov 
Genealogical investigations will beoome quite | : ap a8 we| devolve on the Legislature to be chosen, the Ms Davis has not changed his opinions. Will a President who has not had the nerve | remaining unsold shall be reduced to fifty cents. oeihie of able editorials against the measure. | to the test, and the hollowness of their profes and holding 
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Minois, Gwin of California, Pettit of Indian pai 
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what offizes there shall be, what shall be the 
term of office; to vest the appointment of 
Governor, the Secretary, & 





President of the United States; and to secure 


to this Governor '& voto | 


come excep by two-thirds of each branch of} — 
the Legislature ;—and all this it does, without | De 
pretending to consult the will or opinions of | He 
the People thus legislated for,—the supporters | 


of tho Bill all the while affecting profound in- 
dignation against the opponents of the Bill, as 
enemies to the great Amorican, ratic 
doctrine, of self government! — ~ i 
The next amendment of Mr. Chase was, 
substitute one Territory, for the two proposed 
by the Bill. The effect, if not the intent, of the 
policy of two Territories, is, to. double the 
amount of Executive patronage, thus increas- 
ing the chances of the passage of the Bill, and 
to secure to Slavery immediate practical bene- 
fits in at least one of the Territories. Of course 
the amendment was yoted down, as follows: 
For the amendment—Mesers. Chase, Fessen- 
den, Foot, Hamlin, Seward, Smjth, Sumner, 
ay bet no pred BE Atchison, Bad. 
AINST ti. . 
ger, Soll, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, 
Clay, Dawson, Dixon, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, 


Gwin, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, Jones of 
lowa, Jones of Ten Mason, Morton, Nor- 
ria, Pettit, Pratt, Rusk, jan, Shields, Sli- 


dell, Stuart, Walker, and Williams—34. 

The two Senators from Wieconsin, who voted 
on the question of engrossment with the real 
opponents of the Bill, in accordance with the 
known will of their State, voted ia this case, as 
in several others, with the supporters of it. 

The argument that the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise would revive the old Slave 
Code of Louisiana in the Territory, has been 
used in New Hampshiro and other quarters 
with some effect. We have never attached 
much importance to it. It rather diverted at- 
tention from the real issue involved in the re- 
peal of the Compromise—the claim of the 
Slaveholders, in virtue of the Constitution, to 
carry their slaves into the Territory. Upon 
the Constitution, not the old Slave Code of 
Louisiana, do they rest the claim to people Ne- 
braska with slaves. The truth is, we suppose 
they concurred with Mr. Douglas in his opin- 
ion on this point, expressed in his speech of the 
30th January. 

Speaking of the condition of Nebraska at 
the time of the admission of Missouri, he said :. 


“Slavery did not exist in, nor was it ex- 
cluded from, the country now known as Né- 
braska. There was no code of laws upon the 
subject of Slayery either way: first, for the 
reason that Slayery had never been introduced 
into Louisiana, and established by positive en- 
actment; it had grown up there by a sort of 


‘ common law, and dad been supported and pro- 


tected. When a common law grows up, when an 
institution becomes established under a usage, 
it carries it so far as that usage goes, and no 
farther.” 

Remembering *all this, the introduction of 
the following amendment by Mr. Badger, and 
its passage by Southern votes, aided by North- 
ern supporters of the Bill, will awaken no sur- 
prise ‘ 5 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to revive or put in furce any 
law or regulation which may have existed 
prior to the act of the 6th of March, 1820, 
either protecting, establishing, prohibiting, or 
abolishing Slavery.” - 

In conceding this, reasoned the Southern 
Senators among themselves, “ we concede noth- 
ing—for the old slave code extended only so 
far as the usage of Slavery went, and that 
never reached Nebraska. . But, owing to the 
prejudice created against the Bill at the North, 
by the apprehended revival of this imaginary 
code; thia amendment will be received as a 
great concession, and produce a reaction high- 
ly favorable to the ssvacure. If fact, i¢ may 
secure the election in New Hampshire.” 

General Cass was not slow in illustrating 
the use that is to be made of it. He was pen- 
etrated with gratitude to Mr. Badger for in- 
troducing such an amendment. 

“J wish,” said he, in the Senate yesterday, 
“to exprees my gratification at the adoption of 
the amendment pro by the honorable 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Badger,] 
and my thanks to him fog it. Although it is 
an act of justice which I believe almost every 
Senator from the South who had touched upon 
the subject agreed to, it is no lessan act of 
conciliation which will be very acceptable to 
the North, and removo many objections to the 
bill, and I trust it will be an example to be 
followed hereafter. I believe myself that the 
passage of this bill, with that provision, will 
close the fountain of the bitter waters of agita- 
tion. Having said this, I ask for the yeas and 
nays upon the question of the final passage of 
the bill.” 

Now, mark: the advocates of the Bill at 
the North will proclaim this amendment of 
Mr. Badger a8 a triumph over Slavery—a 
plain indication that the Bill is really an Anti- 
Slavery measure, designed in good faith to 
leave the People of the Territory perfectly free 
to exclude Slavery, without obstruction from 
any pre-existing law. -All we have to say is, 
if the People of the North suffer themec}¥ts 
to be gulled by so transparent a trick, they 
should haye guardians appointed to take care 
of them. 

Ouly one important amendment remains to 
be noticed. Slaveholders look with distrust 
on the large influx of foreign immigrantse— 
people whose habits and feelings are hostile to 


Slavery, and who prefer eettlement in free 


rather than slave territory. The West is the 
favorite rection of these immigrants, especially 
of the enterprising, hardy Germans; and it is 
well understood that the moment Nebraska 
shall be opened for settlement, they will begin 
to pour into it, Under the laws of some of 
the Western States, settlement and the usual 
oath to become a citizen, are held to be suffi- 
cient te enable an immigrant to vote—a wise 
and sound Democratic policy. The great ma- 
jority of such immigrants are landholders, pay 
taxes, and have chosen this country for their 
permanent home. Why should they be de- 
nied a voice in the election of their Law ma- 
kers? ~ 


But, to ailow such a provision in the Nebras- | 


ke Bill might interfere with the policy of peo- 


pling Nebraska or Kansas with slaves. In view | 
of this consideration, we can easily understand | ¢ 


the meaning of the following proceedings: 
; proih Clayton ee to a7 ye ou 
in vision conferrin ight of euffrage 
and holding office, these Tool: 

“And those who ehall have declared on oath 
their intention to become such, and shall have 


United States, and the provisions of this act,” 
So that it shall read : ig 
* Provided, 

holdi 

of the United States.” _ 
Mr. Seward called for 
and they were ordered. 


. 
"a pe Deg 


yous and nays, 
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‘epnment that prescribes laws to until 
or three hundred slaveholders from Miseouri 
and other States may carry slaves into the Ter- | 
ritery, legislate for the protection of slave Ia- 
bor, and five thousand German settlers, free 
laborers, who have just made oath of their in- 
tention to become citizens, and bought land in’ 
the Territory, shall hayp no voice in its Govern- 
ment, no power to protect themselves 

the degrading competition of Slavery? 

How do our German fellow-citizens like it? 
Surely, they will say, Cass and Douglas, the 
distinguished Democrats who have so loudly 
denounced an illideral policy towards foreign- 
ers, did not vote for the Bill, after Mr. Clay- 
ton’s amendment was incorporated in it. The 
record shows. At seven minutes past five, Sat- 
urday morning, March 4th, the Bill, with this 
clause to reduce the political power of foreign 
immigrants, was finally passed by the follow- 
iffg vote: ° : 

Yras—Meears. Adama, Atchison, BadgéF, 
Bayard, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, 
Cass, Clay, Dawson, Dixon, Dodge of Lowa, 
Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Gwin, 
Hunter, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Ten- 
nessee, Mason, Morton, Norris, Pettit, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, Stuart, Thomp- 
son of Kentucky, Thomson of New Jersey, 
Toucey, Weller, and Williams—37. 

Nays—Messrs. Bell, Chase, Dodge of Wis- 
consin, Fessenden, Fieh, Foot, Hamlin, Hous- 
ton, James, Seward, Smith, Sumner, Wade, 
and Walker—14. 

Cass, Douglas, and all cf that class, voting | 
in the-affirmative. Bell and Houston were the 
only Southern Senators who voted against the 
Bill. Let this fact be remembered to their. 
honor. Twenty-three of the thirty-seven af- 
firmative votes were cast by the South: twelve 
of the negative votes, by the North. A North- 
ern measure, is it? J ait 

It should be recorded in a distinct para- 
graph, that— 

’ Mr. Senator Clayton refused to vote for or 
against the Biil, both on the engrossment and 
the final passage. : 

The record is before the country, The 
Northern Senators who have thus vo' re- 
peal the Missouri Compromise, and open Ne- 
braska to Slavery—who have refused to recog- 
nise by a distinct vote the right-of the People 
of a Territory to exclude Slavery, a right de- 
nied by the South—who have refused to allow 
the People of a Territory the right to elect 
their Governor and their Judges, and made the 
power of the Governor. equal to two-thirds of 
the members of the Legislature ; and who, on 
the final vote, sustained a Bill reducing the just 
political power of foreign immigrants, settlers 
in the Territory, are doubtless willing to answer 
for their conduct before the great Tribunal of 
the People. ~~ + ers Lots 

These Northern Senators: are—Norris and 
Witziams,, of New Hampshire; Tovucey, of 
Connecticut, Tuompson and Waicnr, of New 
Jersey ; BropHEaD, of Pennsylania; Cass and 
Stuart, of Michigan; Prrrir, of Indiana; 
(and his colleague, Mr. Bright, had he been 
present, would doubtless have voted with him ;) 
Dovetas and Surexps, of Illinois; Jones and 
Doper, of Iowa. To the People they appeal 
for the justification of their acts. 

Let the People decide. If New Hampshire 
in the coming election should give an Admin- 
istration majority, choose a Legislature that 
will ratify the conduet of Messrs. Norris and 
Williams, it will be evidence sufficient that the 
majority of the People of that State approve of 
the Bill and of the proceedings of its support- 
ers. Let the test be applied in all the States. 
There is not one of these gentlemen who will 
not probably come before the People, at one 
time or another, a6 a candidate for office ; and 
he can have no objection to a popular verdict 
upon his action on this great Ineasure: Let 
the record then be tead, and let the People 
‘say, by voting for or against him, whether he 
fairly represented their will, or not. This is 
the manly, consistent, Democratic way of doing 
business between the principal and agent—the 
Peoplo and their Senaters and Representatives. 
If the People mean to hold their agents to this 
accountability, their demonstrations now are 
worth something; if they do not, why trouble 
themselves ? ie 


—-_———— 


BESOLUTIONS OF THE LEGI¢LAIURE OF ILLI. 
NOIS—A DECEPTION. 


The following resolutions, it is said, have 
been passed by the Legislature of Illinois : 

“ Resolved, That - liberty =o on 
ence are based u right of the people to 
form for Pata such Gorausiant as they 
may choose; that this great principle— the 
birthright of freemen, the gift of Heaven, se- 
.cured to us by the blood of our ancostors— 
ought to be extended to future generations, 
and no limitations ought to be rer © this 
power in the organization of any Territory of 
the United States, of either a Territorial Gov- 
ernment or a State Constitution; provided the _ 
Government, as established, shall be republi- 
can, and in conformity with the Constitution. 

“Re That we will stand by the Com- 
é ed to that 
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FINAL PROCEEDINGS ON THE NEBRASKA BILL 


Tuurspay, Marcu 2, 1854. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill to ize the T of Nebraska. 

Mr. CLAYTON continued and concluded 
the speech which he commenced yesterday. 

Mr. CHASE next addressed the Senate. 

Mr. BADGER interposed some remarke re- 
specting a petition which had been presented 
by the Senator from Ohio, in which Senators 
were meer 2 i upon. 

Mr. CHASE responded at some length. 

_ Mr, DIXON addressed the Senate in relation 
to the position of the Senator from Ohio. 
"Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor, but he 
remarked that, being desirous to take the vote 
this evening, he should not consumo the time 
of the’ Reateee by mating an —e Fe, 
however, yi the floor to permit's discussion 
to can in which Mr. Dixon and Mr. 
Cuase took part. é 

Mr. CASS also addressed the Senate. 

Messrs. STUART, BADGER, DOUGLAS, 
WALKER, BUTLER, CASS, WELLER, 
DODGE of Iowa, and others cofftinued the 
debate until half past six o’clock, when Mr. 
Cuase’s amendment was rejected—yeas 10, 
nays 36—as follows: : 

PBI i Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
‘Fessenden, Fish, Foot, Hamlin, SewardSmith, 
Sumner, and Wade—10. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, 
Bell, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Clay, 
Clayton, Dawson, Dixon, Dodge of Iowa, Doug- 
las, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Gwin, Houston, Hun- 
ter, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, 
Mason, Morton, Norrie, Pettit, Pratt, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, Stuart, Toucey, 
Walker, Weller, and Williams—36. 

Mr. BADGER moved to amend by inserting, 

“ Provided, That uothing herein contained 
shall be construed to revive or put in force any 
law or regulation which may have existed prior 
to the act of the 6th of March, 1820, either 
protecting, establishing, prohibiting, or abolish- 
ing Slavery.” Me He 

Mr. WELLER called for the yeas and nays ; 
and they were ordered, and taken, and result- 
ed—yeas 35, nays 6—as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ben- 
jamin, Brodhead, Butler. Clay, Dawson, Dixon, 
Dodge of lows, Douglas, Evans, Fisb, Fitzpat- 
rick, Foot, Gwin, Hamlin, Houston, Hunter, 
Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Mason, Mor- 
ton, Norris, Pettit, Pratt, Seward, Shields, Sli, 
deli, Smith, Stuart, Toucey, Walker, Weller, 
and Williams—35. 

Nays—Messrs, Adams, Brown, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Johnson, Rusk, and Sebastian—6. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS moved to amend by striking 
out the provisions giving to the Governor of 
each of the a Territories an absolute 
yeto"power ; and, also, the provision requiring 
lee the laws passed by the Territorial Legis- 

latures should be submitted to Congress, and, 
if disapproved, should be null and yoid, and to 
insert in lieu of them the following : 

“ Every bill which shall have passed the Coun- 
cil and House of Representatives of the said 
Territory shall, before.it. become a law, be 

resented to the Governor of the Territory. If 

e approve, he shall sign it ; but if not, he shall 
return it, with his objections, to the House in 
which it shall have originated ; who shall enter 
the objections at large on their Journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If, after such recon- 
sideration, two-thirds of that House shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with 
the objections, to the other House, by which it 
shall kewiee be reconsidered ; and, if approved 
by two-thirds of that House, it shall become a 
law ; but, in all cases, the votes of both Houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and thé 
names of the persons voting for and against 
the bill shall be entered on the Journal of each 
Honse, respectively. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the Governor within three days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
resented to him, the same shall be a Jaw in 

e manner a3 if he had signed it; unless the 
Assembly, by adjournment, prevent its return, 
in which case it shall not be a law,” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. CLAYTON moved toamend by striking 
out, in the provision conferring the right of 
suffrage and holding cflice, these words: 

“ And those who shall have declared on oath 
their intention to become such, and shall have 
taken an oath to support the Constitution of 
ae United States pe the provisions of this 

” 


So that it shall read; 

« Provided, That the right of suffrage and of 
holding office shall be exercised only by citizens 
of the United States.” 

- Mr. SEWARD called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

After debate, in which Messrs. WaLkzr, 
Pettit, ApAms, and Cuase, took part, the 
question was taken by yeas and nays on the 
amendment, with the following result: 

Yras—Mesers. Adams, Atchison, Badger, 
Bell, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Clay, 
Clayton, Dawson, Dixon, Evans, Fitzpatrick, 
Houston, Hunter, Johneon, Jones of Tennessee, 
Mason, Morton, Pratt, Sebastian, and Slidell— 
23. 

Nays—Messrs, Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Fessenden, Fish, Foot, 
Gwin, Hamlin, Jones of Iowa, Norris, Pettit, 
Seward, Shields, Smith, Stuart, Sumner, Tou- 
cey, Wade, Walker, and Williams—21. 

So it was agreed to. 

Mr. CHASE. I move to amend the substi- 
tute by striking out the second section, and in- 
serting the following : 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, as 
soon as may be, after the passage of this act, 
there shall be appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, three 
commissioners, resident in said Territory, who, 
or &@ majority of them, shall proceed to divide 
the said Territory into suitable election pre- 
cincts, and shall appoint places for holding 
elections therein; and hy proclamation pub- 
lished in two or more newspapers circulating 
in said Territory, and by such other means a8 
they may deem most effectual for the purpose, 
shail, during four weeks preceding the first 
Monday of September, 1854, notify the People 
of said Territory of such division and appoint- 
ment, and that there will be held, on the eec- 
ond Tuesday of October, 1854, an election for 
Governor, secretary, judges, members of the 
Council, members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Delegate in Cage of said Terri- 
tory, as hereinafter provided; and the voters 
ofvsaid Territory, in pursuance of said procla. 
mation, are hereby authorized to assemble at 
their respective places of clection, within their 
several election precincts, and appoint one per- 

to act as jx and another person to act 

ag clerk of the election, and then to vote by 
ballot for one person to be Governor, one per- 
be judges, 

neil, 


son to be.secretary, three persons to 
twenty-six persons to be members of the House 


thirteen ‘to be members of the 


. of Representatives, and one person to be Delo- 


; ia Con of said Territory; and the 
as and ied of election in the several 
precinots shall forthwith make out and trans- | — 


aforesaid a correct 
















. this been understood clearly by the | ;, 
‘|, without subjecting that body to the charge of 
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IN THE SENATE. ‘ 
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So the amendment was rejected. ‘ 


tute, g out all of the firat section after 
the word “ Nebraska,” and inserting: 

“That all that part of the Unite States in- 
cluded within the following limits, except su 
portions thereof as are hereinafter ; 
exempted fro:a the operation of this act, to wit: 
ri at the southwest corner of the State 
of Missouri, thence running west on the line 
of 36 deg. 30 min. of n latitude, until it 
intersects the one hundred and third meridian 
of longitude west from Greenwich; thence 
north on that meridian until it intersects the 
thirty-eighth parallel of north latitude ; thence’ 
west on said parallel of latitude to the summit 
of the’ Rocky Mountains; thence northward, 


Mountains, to the western boundary of the 
Territory of Minnesota; thence southward on 
and with said boundary tothe Missouri river ; 
thence down the said river to the State of Mis- 
souri; thence south-on and with the western 
boundary of said State to the place of begin- 
ning, be, and the same is hereby, created a 
temporary Government, by the name of the 
Territory of Nebraska.” 

After debate, which was participated in by 
Messrs. Cuase, Wane, and Mason, 

Mr. SUMNER called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered and taken, with the fol- 
lowing result: 

Yxas— Messrs. Chase, Fessenden, Foot, Ham- 
lin, Seward, Smith, Sumner, and Wade—8. 

Nays— Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, 
Bell, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Ciay, 
Dawson, Dixon, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of 
lowa, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Gwin, Hous- 
ton, Hunter, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Jones of 
Tennessee, Mason, Morton, Norris, Pettit, 
Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields,Slidell, Stuart,, 
Walker, and Williams—34. 


tory. mK 

The amendment was agreed to. 
amended. 
mittee of the Whole, at the request of Mr. 
from voting or holding cflice, was excepted. 
being, on a division—yeas 15, nays 22. 


amendment 


and they were ordered. 


After a debato, in which Messrs. Perrir, 
Waker; Atcuison, and Doveras, participa- 
ted, the question was taken by yeas and nays 
on concurring in the amendment, and resulted 


as follows: 


Morton, Pratt, Sebastian, and Slidell—22. 
Nays—Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, 

Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Fessenden, Fish. Foot, 

Hamlin, James, Jones of Iowa, Norris, Pettit, 


Walker, and William s—20. 

So it was concurred in. 

The question recurring on ordering the bill 
to be engrossed for @ third reading, 


sulted : 


Norris, Pettit, Pratt, Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, 
Stuart, and Williams—29. 

Nays.—Messrs, Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Fessenden, Fish, Foot, Hamlin, James, Seward, 
Smith, Sumner, Wade, and Walker—12. 


a third reading. 
Mr. BADGER. 


the rule which sets apart to-morrow for the 
consideration of private bills, in order that the 


tion setting apart Fridays for private business 
being in the nature of a rule, it requires-a pre- 
vious day’s notice to suspend it. 


Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to, and 
The Senate adjourned. 


Fripay, Marcu 3, 1854. 


The bill to organize the Territory of Nebras- 
ka was read a third time, 

The PRESIDENT. The question is, “ Shall 
the bill pass?” ‘ 

Mr. CASS. The honorable Senator from 
Tennessee has been kind enough to allow me 
to occupy the floor for a moment. 
hire last night when the vote was taken upon 
the engrossment of the bill. I desire.to record 
my vote in favor of its final passsge ; and there- 
fore I will ask the Senate to indulge me in or- 


the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I deem it due to Senators 
to state that I announced last night, before we 
proceeded to the vote, that several of our friends, 
from indisposition, had been compelled to leave 
tho Senate, under the impreseion that the vote 
would not be taken, and consequently that I 
should regard the test question as being on the 
passage of the bill, rather than on the engross- 
ment, 

Mr. CASS, The honorable Senator mention- 


ment, 


mentioned. 


tion at the adoption of the amendment propos- 
ed by the honorable Senator from North Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Bap@gr,} and my thanks to him for 
it, Althovgh it is an act of justice which I 
believe almost every Senator irom the South 
who had touched upon the subject agreed to, 
it is no less an act of conciliation which will be 
very acceptable to the North, and remove many 


example to be followed hereafter, I believe | being cast for him. 

myself that the pessage of this bill with that — 

provision will close the fountain of the bitter Senate, Thursday, March 2, 1854. 
waters of agitation. Having eaid this, I ask | Memorials against the of any law} 
for the yeas and nays upon the question of the ; repeating the Missouri Compromise, or permit- 
final passage of the bill. ting the introduction of Slavery into Nebraska: 


yeas and nays were ordered. 
| Mr. BELL addressed the Senate* at some 
ghee the general subject connected with 


son Wade, Pettit, Toucey, Fessenden, 
Weller, De gt fous | 
~The vote was t! en, at ten minutes to 


‘ i—yeas 37, nays 1/ 





















































Mr. CHASE. I move to amend the substi- 


| 16 question 


and along upon the summit of said Rocky |. 


Mr. DODGE, of Iowa, moved to amend fhe 
provisions in regard to the boundary of the 
roposed Territories, s0 that they should not 
interfere with the present limits of Utah Terri- 


The substitute, as amended, was agreed to, 
and the bill was reported to the Senate as 


The question being on concurring in tho 
amendments made by the Senate, as in Com- 


Wa ker the amendment adopted on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Crayton, prohibiting foreigners 


Mr. ADAMS, at twenty-five minutes after | 
eight o’clock P. M., moved that the Senate ad- | 
journ ; but the motion was not agreed to, there | 


The question being on concurring in thet 


Mr. SEWARD called for the yeas and nays; 


Yreas—Mesers. Adams, Atchison, Badger, 
Bell, Benjamin, Brodheed, Brown, Butler, Clay, 
Dawson, Dixon, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Houston, 
Hunter, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Mason, 


Seward, Shields, Smith, Stuart, Sumner, Wade, 


Mr. SEWARD called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered; and being taken, re- 


Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, 
Berjamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Clay, 
Dawson, Dixon, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Evans, 


Fitzpatrick, Gwin, Hunter, Johnson, Jones of | Mr. 
Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Mason, Morton, 


So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
I desir@ now to give notice 
that I shall introduce a resolation to suspend 


Nebraska bill may be considered, The rosolu- 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Let the resolution be of- 


fered now. 
Mr. PRATT. It can be considered as writ- 
ten. The resolution is. considered as having 


been written, and [ therefore move that the 


I was not 


dering the yeas and nays upon the passage of 


ed to me last night that he had no idea that 
the vote would then be taken on the engroes- 


Mr. DOUGLAS. For that reason I thought 
it proper to make the statement which I have 


Mr. CASS. I wish to express my gratifica- 


objections to the bill, and I trust it will be an. 


- The debate was continued by Messrs. Daw-'| State. 
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Mr. Sumner, three from citizens of Masssohu- | 
gg from Indiana, and five from Pennsyl- 






* The Senate leoeet ded to the consideration 
of the bill granting land to the several States 
‘of the Union, for the support and maintenagce | 


the indigent insane. 
t ing was on the amendment. 
hot gage by Mr. Pettit, to limit the grants of 
and to those States wherein the public lands 
were situated. , 
~ This.amendment was withdrawn. 

_ The bill was then amended, with re to 
‘the grant to California, and was ordered to be 
i sed for a third reading. 

Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill to establish a Territorial Govern- 
ment for Nebraska. 

Mr. Brodhead said he made a speech, six 
years ago, in favor of Clayton’s bill, which 
was based on the very principles of this bill. 

“The question involved in this bill was practi- 
cally of fo importance. Slavery would never 
goto these Territories. Soil and climate would 
do/far more to regulate and govern that matter 
than would Congressional action. While there 
wire plenty of such valuable unoccupied sugar ' 
and cotton lands in Louisiana, Tennessee, Tex- 
af, Missouri, Arkansas, and even Chihuahua, 
Slavery would never seek the prairies and high 
lands of the Nebraska Territory. 

i Mr. Thomson, of New Jersey, followed in 
support of the bill. 


House of Representatives, Feb. 28, 1854. 

The Speaker laid before the House @ com- 
munication from the War Department; which 
was laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Ewing, from the Committee on Elec- 
tions, reported back the memorial of certain 
citizens of New York, disputing the right of the 
Hon. Mike Walsh to a seat in the House of 
Representatives. He stated that no proof what- 
ever had been presented to sustain the ayowals 
of the memorialists, and that the unprecedent- 
ed request had been made: that the House 
should send a commission to New York for the 
purpose of obtaining proof. / 

The memorial was laid on the table/and the 
wommittee was discharged from th further 
wonsideration of the subject. 

The Speaker announced that the business in 
order was the bill to grant a/portion of the 
public land to Wisconsin, to Aid’ in the con- 
struction of a railroad and 4 branch railroad 
in that State. On the moon to commit it to 
the Committee of the Whéle, 

Mr. Bissell arose and addressed the House 
in support of the merits of the bill. Ho ar- 
gued, firstly, that the poliey cf granting Jand 
for such purposes, in this manner, had been 
well established ; and, secondly, that the mess- 
ure now proposed was especially commended 
by its prospective utility, and by the manner 
in which the affairs of the road had been hith- 
erto managed. This road is to be 704 miles 
in length. 

Mr. Kerr asked if another road did not now 
run parallel to the road now to be benefited? 

Mr. Disney replied in the negative. 

Mr. Wells, of Wisconsin, was called up by 
Mr. Wentworth, and stated that the bill was 
not a Milwaukie measure. He declined an- 
swering whether he would vote for it or not. 

The morning hour having expired, the bills 
upon the Speaker’s table were severally twice 
read, and referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees. 

At half past one o’clock, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union on the Homestead bill, Mr. Olds 
in the chair; and amendments wers proposed 
and remarks made by Messrs. Cobb, Daweon, 
Dean, Jones of Tennessee, Ready, and Bates. 

Mr. Sapp presented a petition of Wm. Mc- 
Clure and forty others, of Berlin, Holmes coun- 
ty, Ohio, against the Nebraska bill and a fur- 
ther extension of Slavery. 


Senate, Wednesday, March 1, 1854. 


Seward presented a remonstrance 
against the passage of the Nebracka bill sign- 
éd by William Cassedy, H. H. Van Dyck, pro- 
prietors of the Albany Allas, and five hundred 
others,-of Albany. ; 

He presented numerous other memorials, from 
various parts of New York and Pennsylvania, 
of a similar character. 

Mr. Sumner presented two memorials of a 
like character from Massachusetts. 

The bill granting land to the several States, 
for the benefit of the indigent insane, was taken 
up, and being on its passage, 

Messrs. Hunter and Mason eddressed the 
Senate in opposition to it, and Messrs. Walker 
and Stuart supported it. 

Mr. Badger followed in support of the bill; 
and it was then postponed. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill to establish a Territorial Govy- 
ernment for Nebraska. 


House of Representatives, March 1, 1854. 

,| _ The House resumod the consideration of the 
‘| bill of the Senate granting a portion of the 
ublic lands to the State of Wisconsin, to aid 
4 in the construction of a railroad and branch 
railroad in said State—the question being on 
the motion that it be committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Disney, chairman of the Committee on 
Pablic Lande, continued his remarks in support 
of the bill. He argued the competency of Con- 
gress to make such appropriations, and quoted 
from the writings of Mr. Calhoun in support of 
this power. He contended, further, that it is 
the duty of Congress, and that its legality has 
been sanctioned by the uniform practice of the 
country. 

Mr. Eastman had wished to ayoid inter. 
fering with the subject before the House. He 
lived in a section of the State that could not 
be affected by the interests of the conflicting 
roads; but the policy of the Milwaukie and 
Mississippi Railroad Company, who oppose 
this bill, has not been of a kind to benefit other 
sections of the State. He declared the state- 
ments yesterday made by Mr, Cutting to be 
erroneous, 

In conclusion, Mr. Eastman fulfilled his 
pledge, made to Mr. Disney, and called the 
previous question. 

) Mr. Cutting, Mr. Letcher, Mr. Smith of Vir- 

inia, Mr. Hunt of Louisiana, and other gen- 
tlemen, hope: the previous question might be 
withdrawn, to enable Mr. Cutting and others 
tp be heard. Mr. Disney Prggees his demand, 
but it was not sustained. 

Mr. Jones moved to lay the subject on the 


ordered, and tho result was—yeas 76, nays 
101. 
The appointed hour having arrived, the 
Hoase proceeded to the ‘election of a Printor, 
Two hundred and three votes were cast, of 
which 102 was necessary to a choice. Judge 
Nicholson was declared to be elected, 122 votes 


y Mr, Smith—from the professors of Yale 
College, and from other citizens of Connecticut. 
By Mr. Seward—seven from Orleans county, 

| New York, and one from Albany, in the same | 






By Mr. Fessenden—one from citizens of 
oes nd snother from women of the same 
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f eS ; ind the same was consid- | ®° 
Mir, Jones introduced “a bill to do justice to 
States of the Union ”—being a bill for | of delight and 


table. Upon this the yeas and nays were | 





a bill for the relief of | « 
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People; and that these could be best promoted 
by inducing the i 
by ucing ; vest type eam tila 


Bills of the following titles were considered 


and passed: 
to confirm the land tifle of Peter Pon- 
ceau, of Minnesota. : 


his le pe to 

Bil for the reliet of the 
of Samuel Proileau, : 
- And then, on motion of Mr. B 
setting apart Friday for private pills was eus- 
pended 


Mesers. Fessenden, Foot, and Seward, pre- 


passage of the Nebraska bill. 

The bill to organize Territorial Governments 
for Nebraska and Kansas was taken up, and 
read the third time. , 

My. Cass said he was not present last night 
when the vote was taken on the engrossment 
of the bill; and he hoped the vote on its pas- 
sage would be taken by yeas and nays, so that 
he might record his name in its fayor. 

Mr. Belt* then addressed the Senate, in 
stating his objections to the bill. The first 
was, that there was no necessity for this bill 
for the establishment of Territorial Govern- 
ments where there were no white inhabitants. 
He thought it was incumbent on the chairman 
of the committee to chow there was a demand 
for the establishment of this Territory, when 
there was such immense quantities of valuable 
and unoccupied land. The Senator ought to 
present some plan for the government of the 
wild tribes, the establishment of military posts. 

There were three hundred millions of acres 
of public land in these two Territories, capa- 
ble of supporting nearly an equal number of 
inhabitants, To give Governments to this em- 
pire was a grand idea. He did not know which 
to admire the most, the genius or the boldness 
of the conception of the idea. Hoe thought the 
Senator for some time had been laboring under 
a mania for the establishment of Territorial 
Governments. Hoe had now five, and proposed 
to add two more. 

_His next objection was, the provisions of the 
bill respecting the Indian tribes. He gavo a 


ing the Indians west of the Mississipyi. 


House of Representatives, March 3, 1854. 

On motion of Mr. Jones, the House resolved 
iteelf into a Committee of the Whole on the 
Homestead bill, Mr. Olds in the chair. 

Many amendments and other motions were 
submitted, debated, and acted on. 

Mr. Phillips opposed the bill tn toto. The 
free gift of land would depreciate the value of 
all other lands, whtther bestowed upon tho 
soldier, sold by the General Government, or 
still retained inthe possession of the Govern- 
ment. He also contended that the practice of 
impoverishing good lands, and departing from 
them to impoverish others, instead of adopting 
@ judicious and economical system of perma- 
nent cultivation, was prejudicial to the true in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. Dawson said the settlement and eulti- 
vation of the public lands were highly desira- 
ble, and that the object of the bill was, by 
giving e permanent title, without other consid- 
eration than residence, to induce its occupancy, 
ne consequent improvement and increase in 
value. 


House of Repreentatives, March 6, 1854. 

Mr. Russell, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, reported a resolution authorizing the set- 
tlement of the account of A. Boyd Miemilton. 
The appropriation having been previously 
made, the resolution was read three times, and 
adopted. 

Mr. Appleton presented certain resolutions 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, in favor of 
cheap ocean postage; which were laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. : 

Mr. Fuller* resented certain resolutions of 
the State of Maine, requesting the Representa- 


in Congress to oppose any Territorial bill de- 
signed or adapted to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise ; which were read for information, laid 
on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Oa motion of Mr. Dawson, the House then 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the Homestead bill, Mr. Olds in the chair. 

At 2 o'clock the Committee rose, and the 
chairman reported tho Bill, as amended, to the 
House, ; 

Mr. Dawson called for tho previous question, 
which was ordered. 

Mr. Stephens suggested that, by unanimous 
consent, the question should lie over until to- 
morrow, and that the amendments be printed. 
Consent was not given. —~ 

The Chair decided that the vote should be 
taken, first on the concurrence of the House in 
each amehdment, and then upon the passage 
of the whole bill. 

Mr. Goode here moved that the bill lie upon 
the table, and on this motion asked for the 
yeas and nays, which were ordered, and the 
motion was negatived—yeas 60, nays 124. 


Markets. 


Battimorre, Marcu 6.—Flour— sales of 
1,000 barrels of Howard Street at $7,124 a 
$7.25; 1,008 barrels of City Mills, at $7 25. 
Wheat—sales.6 000 bushels, at $1.72 a $1.75 
for white; $1.70 a $1.72 for red. Corn—sales 
13,000 bushels, at 71 9 75 for white, and 71 a 
75 for yellow. Oats sold-at 47 a 50 cents. 
Whiskey, 29 a 31 cents per gallon. Butter, in 
kegs, 12 a 13 cents; roll, 15 a 18 cts. 


New York, Marcu 6—Flour duller—sales 
of 4000 barrels of State brands, at $7.75; 
Southern, at $7.87. Wheat declining. Corn— 
sales of 25,000 bushels, at 74 cents for mixed, 
and 78 a 79 cents for white. Cotton firm. 
Stocks advancing. . 

Steamor due, not yet arrived.’ 











DEAFNESS CURED, 
CARPA’S COMPOUND ACOUSTIC OIL, for the 
cure of , Pains, and the Discharge of 
Matter from the ears; also, all those my yee 
noises, like the eames of insects, falling of water, 
whizzing of steam, &c., &c., which are symptoms of 
approaching deafness, and also generally attended 
with disease. Many persons, who have been deaf for 
ten, fifteen, and twenty years, and were obliged to 
use ear trumpets, have, after using one or two bottles, 
thrown aside their trumpets, being made perfectly 
well. Physicians and surgeons highly recommend its 
use. 
Messrs Epirors; Deafness js a disease which has 
hitherto been considered incurable, but I can inform 
the public that it isa mistaken idea. I had boon 
deaf for ten years, and concluded that I must remain 
$0; but not many months sixee, I saw in your paper 
an advertisement of ““Scarpa’s Oil,” for deafness As 
a last resort, I concluded to try it; “and now, I am 
happy to say, I can hear as well as any one. Two of 
my friends have also used it. One was so deaf that 
he used an ear trumpet—now, he hears perfectly well 
without it; the other was very much troubled with 
noises in the ears and head, and he at once found re- 
lief, and is well. One bottle cured me, which I 
thought getting well pretty cheap. Yours, &, 
: Stas Bocser, Second st., below Pino, 
Philadelphia, July 1.—Ledger. : 
For sale by © Z, D. GILMAN, 
ch 6—6t —  Druggist, Washington, D. C, 


The Cheapest.and Best azi9 mt. 
: pest ly wee ne. 
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for the relief of Conrad Wheat, jr., or 


sl representatives 
, the rule 


sented numerous remonstrances against the 


history of the adoption of the poliey of remov-" 


tives and instructing the Senators of that State ~ 







WOODWORTH’S yy CABINET. "| Seman’ send on your dimes, sid got tls information, 


OG Woe notice, in the list of premiums awarded by 


i | | the Crystal Palace Judg:e, that the widely celebrated 
Z Chocolate, Cocoa, and Browma preparations of Messrs. } 


Hi Co., of Dorchester, Massachusetts, to 

inms were not long since awarded by In- 
d Fairs at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
re, have now recoived the first preinium 






- [for superior excellence, and a bronze medal, from the 


| New York Crystal Palace Exhibition of tho Industry 
ofall Nations. Their choice , Which are 
for sale by the principal grocers in the United States, 
have attained a wide celebrity in all parts of the 
country, sllay rather than induce the nervous excite: 
ment attendant upon the use of tea or coffee; in con- 
sequence of which, they are recommended by the most 
eminent physicians, and thousands of persons can be 
found in every State, who have experienced great 
benefit from their uso. 





WHAT DO THE PHYSICIANS SAY? 


OS™ Listen to the testimony of an eminent physi- 
clan in favor of McLane’s Vermifage, which is now 
universally acknowledged to be the best in use; even 
members of the medical faculty (who are go often op- 
posed to the use of patent medicines,) cannot with- 
hold their approval of this invaluable remedy : 

“ Lanp, Starx Co., Ohio, Jan. 8, 1849. - 

T have used Dr. McLane’s Wim Specific in my 
private practice, anid-am prepared to say that the un- 
paralleled success with which I have préscribed its 
use, both for children and adults, induces me to say 
the most in its favor of any specific or patent medi- 
cine ever before brought to my notice. The mode of 
administration, the smallness of the dose, and the 
certainty of its efficacious effects, give it, in my opin- 
ion, a decided advantage over any other medicine of 
the kind before the public? 

OG Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, 
and take none else. Alkother Vermifuges, in com- 
parison, are worthless. Dr. McLane’s genuine Ver- 
mifuge, also his celebrated Liyer Pills, can now be 
had at all respectable Drug Stores in the United 
States and Canada. ry 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, Dee. 2, 1853. 
Bacon's Commercial College.-—Wé took a general 
stroll yesterday through the splendid edifice recently 
built by Mr. Bacon, on the northwest corner of Wal- 
nut and Sixth streets. Four elegant and delightful 
rooms in the third story are now oscupied by him as 
a Commercial College. His class is already fast fill- 
ing up, and there is every prospect that it will be an 
unusually large one. The high reputation of Mr. 
Bacon as a commorcial teacher, with his judgment in 
the selection of valuable assistants, guaranties our 
statement. ~ 
One room is appropriated exclusively as a “study” 
for the pupils, and is very commodious. It is richly 
furnished with carpets, desks, tables, and everything 
necessary for the comfort and e/egant convenience of 
the students. 
The Lecture Room is about 35 by 50 feet in extent, 
and is not surpassed in tasteful adornment by any 
public room probably in the country. The furniture 
throughout is of a chaste and rich order, being com- 
posed of superb carpeting, beautiful arm-chairs, and 
handsome window drapery. But the chief attraction 
in this room is the splendid Painting, which extends 
nearly the outire widtn of tv, executed vy Marine 
Ruffner, of this city. This picture represents every 
emblem of commerce in active locomotion. On the 
left of two graceful female figures, representing Liber- 
ty and Justice, (the leading features,) is an ocean 
view, in which are seen magnificent steamships, and 
craft propelled by canvass, gallantly plowing the 
deep—the sea itself excellently drawn, and decidedly 
marine. 
The view up the right is a landscape, through the 
centre of which fiows a large river, and upon its 
bosom are seen all descriptions of steam and sailing 
craft usod in inland navigation. 
A city lies under a ridge of lofty mountains in the 
background, approaching which is a train of cars, so 
well drawn that it appears to be under full headway, 
and one viewing it easily imagines he can really hear 
the snort of the iron horse. 

The third apartment is the “Reception Room.” 
It is gracefully furnished, and, as the ladies would 
say, is a “love of a place.” With the addition of a 
rosewood couch, it is better fitted for a bridal cham- 
ber than for the occupancy of a set of wild mercan- 
tile students. 

The fourth room, like the others, has doors of stain- 
ed glass, and will be used by the students as a dress- 
ing-room. 

This whole Institution is undoubtedly the most ele- 
gant and finished establishment, for its purposes, in 
the world; and while it is exteriorly’an ornament to 
Cincinnati, and should be the pride of her merchants, 
it is an undertaking highly creditable to Mr. Bacon, 
alike to his enterprise and taste. 

Lest it may be supposed, by our attempted descrip- 
tion of the elogant rooms of Bacon’s Commercial Col- 
lege, that the expenses of fitting young men for a 
commercial education will be increased over former 
rates, in consequence of this new magnificence of Mr. 
B.’s apartments, we are authorized to state that they 
will not. 





From the Ohio State Journad. 
Mr. Bacon has one of the most flourishing Mercan- 
tile Colleges in Cincinnati, and is a gentleman of un- 
doubted qualifications for a Teacher. 


From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette: 
Bacon's Commercial College —A large auditory of 
ladies and gentlenien were present at the Commorcial 
Rooms on Friday night, to witness the examimation 
of the Graduating Class. The various complex ques- 
tions proposed by the Principal and other gentlemen 
present were atiswered with great promptitude and 
conciseness, which reflects great credit upon the 
course of study pursued at this Institution. The in- 
termissions of the examination were occupied by some 
very agreeable music, which rendored a combination 
of the dulce with the atile. 


From the Cincinnati Nonpareil. 

Mercantile College. —This Institution, of which Mr. 
Bacon is principal, very justly ranks as tne highest 
in the city. The plan adopted by Mr. B. combines 
practice with theory, and the students are exercised in 
the art of Book-keeping in every department of mor- 
cantile business, and the graduate from this school is 
at once competent for discharging the duties of an 
accountant in any business whatever. We take 
pleasure in commending Mr. Bacon’s College to the 
attention of those desiring instruction in this useful, 
and, to the business man, necessary acquirement. 





From the Enquirer of March 12, 1853. 

Bacon's Commercial College.—The commencement 
exercises of this Institution were held yesterday af 
ternoon and evening, in the College edifice, corner of 
Walnut and Sixth streets. Tho exercises were largo- 
ly attendod, and listened to with much interest. The 
examination of the students in Book-keeping exhibit- 
ed a degree of proficiency on their part highly cred- 
itable to themselves and Mr. Bacon, their instructor- 

The most difficult probloms in Double Entry were 
as readily solved as the most simplo, giving ample 
proof to the audience that tho information imparted 
during the session would be of practical benefit. The 
examination in Commercial Law, by Henr} Snow, 
Esq., showed the students to be well “ posted up” in 
this mattor, and to be possessed of much valuable in- 
formation regarding the law as applied to commercial 
transactions. In the evening, Diplomas were award- 
ed to eighteen students, after which Bellamy Storer, 
Esq., addressed the class on the duties and import- 
ance of the position which they would be called to as- 
sume. The address throughout was replete with 
sound, practi¢al advice, which, if followed by the 
class, will result in placing them in positions of omi- 
nence and the confidence of the community. 
| Mr. Bacon has every reason to congratulate him- 
self in the success of his Institution. 





Information for Married or Single Ladies. 
LABASTER STARCH GLOSS.—Tho most pure, 
glossy, and finest, snow-white starch, in the 
world. The cost of this starch is about the same as 
common starch; the entire cost not exceeding five 
centa per quart, and is made just as quick. It pre- 
~gorves the clothes, and gives them a glossy and enam- 
elled appearance, that no other starch can do. This 


is an entirely new disco and the first time ever 
offered to the public. Eak's fee of only one dime 


| for imparting the knowledge how to make this starch ; 


and I expect to make more out of it at that low price 
Teatro’ selling it to a few of the rich for five 
pnw Gog’ done. Now, ladies and gen- 


would not be without for fifty 
Copy the adress, and send for the in 

u have leisure. pond Fo 
Satie g % stam p along w the 


. NANNETTA LA SHAW, 
: \ Xenia, Uhio. 
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| tins. Stowe’ New Book of Travels in Europe 


N, & COMPANY, have in 


| 80 P MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS, 


BY MRS, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


| Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 2 vols. duodecimo, | 
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GENTLEMAN, who has had considerable expe- 
rience as an Editor, would he glad to form a 
partnership or engagement in one of tne Northwest- 
ern , as the conductor of an Independent News- 
ee His sentiments are in sympathy with those of 
liberal mon of all parties on the subject of Slavery, 
in its various bearings upon the politiceand social 
welfare of the country, 
Soe pt A. B., care of the Editor of the National 
, n, 
March 6, 1854. 
ECLECTIO MEDICAL INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 
HE SPRING SESSION of this Medical Coll 
will commence on the first Monday of March, 
1854, and continue fourteen weeks, with the following 
Faculty: Professor of , Wm. Sherwood ; 
Physiology and Institutes, J. R. But ia 
Modica, etc., G. W. L. Bickley; Medical Practice, 
oto., R. 8. Newton; Obstetrics, ete., John Ming Sur- 
sory, ete., Z. Freeman; Chemistry. etc., J. W. Hoyt. 
he course will be full and complete in each . 
partment, and comprises much practical knowledge 
not usually imparted in Medica! Schools. The doc- 
trines of the school are liberal and comprehensive, 
and much of its instryction is original. ‘The Institute 
has been the largest and most successful Medica! 
School ever established in Cinginnati, and its Facult y 
have recently adopted the liberal measure of dispens- 
pe, aye all fees except the matriculation fee, which 
is $20, and the graduation fee, which is $20. A course 
of Clinical instruction will also be given in the Clin- 
ical Institute; the fee for which (being optional) is 
$5. Graduates of respectable schools are sdmitted 
by & matriculation feo of $10. 
Students, on arriving in the cit 
office of Prof. R. S. Newton, on Be 
“ ae and Race. 
bo Fall Session will commence - 
day of November, 13854, hada «gaa 
eb. 22. J. R. BUCHANAN, M. D., Dean. 


BOOK AGENTS, ATTENTION! 
Dennis amare” 3 EMPLOYMENT ! $1,000 to $2,000 


@ year! Moro.than 200 varieties of Popular 
Booka for the People. 


REW WHOLESALE BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York. 


The undersigned, for many years in the Book Busi 
ness at Auburn, and late of the firm of Derby & Mil 
ler, has established himself as above, and, in addition 
to his own; will keep a full supply of the Publica- 
tions of Phillips, Sampson, § Co. ; Miller, Orton, &; 
Mulligan (late Derby & Miller ;) and Alden, Beards- 
ley, § Co, constantly on hand, and for sale at their 
lowest prices. 

Our assortment of Agents’ Books is the largest in 
the United States, embracing the most Popular Books 
in History, Biography, Poetry, Religion, Temperancc, 
Narratives, Travels, Adventures, Agriculture, Popu 
lar Miscellany, Books for the Young, &. They are 
all of @ good and moral character, and are disposed 
of throughout the country mainly by Agents, Col 
porteurs, and Ministers. They are well printed, on 
good paper, and fair type, and bound generally in 
neat muslin, gilt backs, and most of them beautifall y 
illustrated with engravings. 

We have a great many agents actively at work, 
who clear for themselves from $5 to $8 per day. 
Those most successful take sample copies of the 
books, and when they ascertain how many are want 
ed, order tho books direct from us, and deliver them 
at the time agreed upon. Still, some agents prefer to 
order quantities at the start, and sell them from house 
to ‘house, as they go. There is hardly a family that 
cannot be induced to buy one or more of the kinds, 
and we have been informed of instances where a sin- 
ge family has (>> Subscribed for the whole list of 

ooks, _£1] yielding the agent a very handsome profit. 
There is no employment more pleasant or profita- 
ble than that of selling books in the way proposed. 
OS™ To all those desirous of aiding in the noble 
work of disseminating a Pure and Wholesome Litera- 
ture throughout our land, we offer a rare chance to 
make money, and to do good. 

—— - be soe containing full par 
tic ished on application (post paid) to 
; C DERBY, nblisher 83 Sberakcer, 
8 Park Place, (Second Floor,) New York. 
March |—eow 
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CLAIM AGENCY, WASHINGTON, D. €. 
M THOMPSON & C. C. VENABLE, Attorneys at 
a¥i. Law, prosecute every description of claims be- 
fore the various Departments of the General Govern 
ment, and beforagCongreés. . They likewise sell Land 
Warrants at the highest current pricos, and remit the 
roceeds promptly t» order to any part of the United 
tates, for reasonable commissions. 

They also attend strictly to the practice of law in 
all the Courts of the District, and the adjoining coun 
ties of Maryland and Virginia. Address 

THOMPSON & VENABLE, 
March 1. Washington, D. C. 
P.S. Refer, if need be, to almost any of the most 
prominent citizens of Washington, Heads of Depart 
ments and Bureaus, and to members of Congress gen 
erally. 





IMPORTART TO YOUNG MEN, 

OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Re 

czipts, many of which have been sold the past year 
for five dollars a-peice, and the whole comprising sv 
many different ways to make money. In the sale of 
one of the articles alone, I haye known young men 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
day; and in the manufacture and sale of any one of 
the articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
‘fail to make money, Address E. BOWMAN, Besion, 
Masé., enclosing one dollar, and the whole number of 
No letter taken 

March 1 


Receipts will be forwarded by mail. 
from the office unless prepaid. 





THE PEOPLE'S PATENT OFFICE. 

HIS well-known Establishment is still carried on 
under the personal superintendence of its found 
er, ALFRED BE. BEACH, by whom all the necessary 
drawings; specifications, and documents, for Patents, 
Caveats, &c,, are prepared with the utmost fidelity 

and despatch. 

Persons wishing for information or advice relative 
to Patents or Inventions, may at all times consult the 
undersigned, without charge, either personally at his 
office, or by letter. To those living et a distance, he 
would state that all the needful steps necessary to sc 
cure a Patent can be arranged by letter, just as well as 
if the party were present, and the expense of a journey 
be thus saved, All consultations strictly confidential. 
When parties wish to be informed as to the probabili- 
ty of being onabled to obtain Patent, it will be ne- 
cessary for them to torward by mail a rough outline 


sketch and description of the invention. No fee or 
charge is made for such examinations. 

The first step, alwaye, in securing a Patent in this 
country, is to prepare a model, from which tho nece 


sary drawings are made. If the undersinged is en 
gaged to prosecute the application and prepare the 
various papers, the model must first be sent to the 
People’s Patent Office, 86 Nassau street, New York, 
after which it will be forwarded to Washington. 
Models from a distance may be sent by express, or 
otherwise. 
For farther information, apply to, or address, post 
paid, ALFRED E. BEACH, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents. 
People's Patent Office, 86 Nassau st., New York 
ONE THOUSARD 
OOK AGENTS and Colpdrteurs wanted, to sell 
the “OLD BREWERY.” This extraordinarily 
popular work is destined to have a larger sale than 
rs. Stowe’s famous book. The first edition demand 
ed was 30,000 copies, which is without example in the 
history of book publishing. Five hundred thoussnd 
readers are ready to purchase this wenderful history 
of reform at the “ Five Points,” when an opportunity 
is presented. Its thrilling narratives have received 
the unanimous verdict of unqualified praise from the 
secular and religious press. ; 
N. B. The most liberal terms will be given. At 
tractive circulars for canvassing farnished on applica 


tionto STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 
March 2. ‘ 


No. 222 Broadway, N. Y. 








E. BOWMAN, 
No. 117 Hanover street, Boston Mass , 
MPORTER of French and German Toy Watches ; 
Manufacturer's Agent for the sale of Jewelry ; also, 
Wholesale Dealer in Vegetable Ivory Goods, Sewing 
Silk, &. All orders promptly attended to. 

N. B. I am now farnishing young men with goods, 
who are making from $50 to $75 per month, selling 
the above-named articles. Agents wanted in all parts 
of the United States—from $25 to $100 capital is ro- 
quired. March 2—6m 


Bastman's Infallible Sick Headache Remedy. 

HIS preparation, by E, P, EASTMAN, M, D, of 

Lynn, Mass., hag been used in private practice 
for the last four years, with the greatest success, A 
radical cure has been effected in every instance where 
the directions have been strictly followed and perse- 
vored in; It is now given to the public with the full 
eonfidonece that it will do all that is claimed for it, 
and prove itself, upon fair trial, an tnfallible Sich 
Headache Remedy. 

It is safe and pleasent to the taste, it brings imme 
diate relief, and all who test its curative virtues re 
joice in the removal of pain, and marvel at its power 
in alleviating s0 general, and often so fatal, a scourge. 

The following is from D. C. Baker, Iisq., Mayor of 
Lynn, and President of the Howard Banking Compa- 
ny, Boston: 

Dr. E. P. Eastman. 

Dedr Six: A member of my family—a daughter, 
ten years of age—was afflicted with the sick headache, 
and we tried various remedies without success. When, 
however, you administered to her your “ Headache 
Powders,” we found them to be very beneficial, and, 
in fact, restored her to health. 

I should, without hesitation, recommend them to 
those afflicted; and I beg to assure you, that I fuily 
appreciate their value. ew e 


pectfully yours, 
Lynx, August 6, 1853. 

3. P. Eastman. f 
Dari Shor ey I avail myself of this opportunity 
to express to you my high appreciation of the efficien 
cy and value of your Sick leadache Remedy. I have 
been afflicted, tince my childhood, with very severe 
turns of sick headache, and have tried various rem- 
edies which haye been oe pe but found no con- 
siderable relief uptil 1 tried your remedy, which, I 
am happy to say, has almost entirely cared me. Sev- 
eral of my neighbors and friends have tried your med- 
jeine, ond in every instance it has entirely relieved or 
greatl mollified the disease, 

Faithfally yours, Joun B. Aviry. 


WILSON, FAIRBANK, & CO., 43 aff 45 Hanover 
street, Boston, General Agonts, to whom all orders 
addressed; also for sale by all thé Drug- 


should be 
digs it the’country. 
“For mle Washington by Z. D. GILMAN. 
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meaning was 
ae : hes an ng which 
that the first irre act protecting 
braska from slavery was now declared “ in- 
pape ue void,” because eye inconsist- 
ent with the present purposes of Congress not 
to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, 
nor toexclude it from. ; 

But take this apology in whatever form it 
may be expressed, and test its logic by a simple 


rocess. : 

The law of 1820 secured free institutions in 
ihe Wie and proent fright of he Congr 
the wise an t ight of t ress 
of the United States. The law of 1850, on the 
contrary, committed the choice between free 
and slave institutions in New Mexico and 
Utah—Territories acquired from Mexico nearly 
fifty years afterward—io the interested cupidity | 
or the caprice of their earliest and accidental 
oceupants. Free Institutions and Slave Insti- 
tutions are equal, but the interested cupidity of 
the pioneer is a wiser arbiter, and his judgment 
a surer safeguard, than the collective wisdom 
of the American People and the mostsolemn and 
time-honored statute of the American Congress. 
Therefore, let the law of freedom in the terri- 
tory acquired from France be now annulled 
and abrogated, and let the fortunes and fate of 
Freedom and Slavery, in the region acquired 
from France, be, henceforward and forever, de- 
termined by the votes of some seven hundred 
camp followers around Fort Leavenworth, and 
the still smaller number of trappers, Govern- 
ment schoolmasters, and mechanics, who at- 
tend the Indians in their seasons of rest from 
hunting in the passes of the Rocky Mountains. 
Sir, this syllogism may satisfy you and other 
Senators; but as for me, I must be content to 
adhere to the earlier system. ‘Stare super 
anti vias. 

There is yet another difficulty in this new 
theory. Let it be granted that, in order to 
carry out a new principle recently adopted in 
New Mexico, you can supplant a compromise 
in Nebraska, yet there isa maxim of public 
law which forbids you from supplanting that 
‘compromise, and establishing anew system 
ikere: ait you first restore the parties in interest 
there to their statu quo before the compromise 
to be supplanted was established. First, then, 
remand Mi iand Arkansas back to the un- 
settled condition, in regard to slavery, which 
they held before the Compromise of 1820 was 
enacted, and then we wilkhear you talk of 
rescinding that Compromise. You cannot do 
this. You ought not to do it, if you could; 
and because you cannot and ought not to doit, 
you cannot, without violating law, justice, 
equity, and honor, abrogate the guarantee of 
freedom in Nebraska. 

There is still another and not less serious 
difficulty. ‘You call the Slavery laws of 1850 
a compromise between the slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding States. For the purposes of 
this argument, let it be granted that they were 
such a compromise. It was nevertheless a 
compromise concerning slavery in the Territo- 
ries acquired from Mexico, and by the letter of 
the compromise it extended no further. Can 

ou now, by an act which is not a compromise 
tween the same parties, but a mere ordinary 
law, extend the force and obligation of the 
principles of that Compromise of 1850 into 
regions not only excluded from it, but absolute- 
ly protected from your intervention there by a 
~solemn Compromise of thirty years’ duration, 
and invested with a sanctity scarcely inferior 
to that which hallows the Constitution it- 

self? ; 

Can the Compromise of 1850, by a’ mere 
ordinary act of legislation, be extended beyond 
the plain, known, fixed intent and understand- 
ing of the parties at the time that contract was 


made, and yet be binding on the patties to it, |. 


not merely legally, but in honor and con- 
science? Can you abrogate a compromise by 
passing any law of less dignity than a com- 
promise? If so, of what value is any one or 
the whole of the Compromises? ‘Thus you 
see that these bills violate both of the Compro- 
mises—not more that of 1820 than that of 
1850. 

Will you maintain in argument that it was 
understood by the parties interested throughout 
the country, or by either of them, or by any 
representative of either, in either House of 
Congress, that the eres le then established 
should extend beyond the limits of the territo- 
ries acquired from Mexico, into the territories 
acquired nearly. fifty years before, from France, 
and then reposing under the guarantee of the 
Compromise of 1820? I know not how.Sen- 
ators may vote, but I do know what they will 
aay I appeal to the honorable Senator from 

mm [Mr. Cass,] than whom none. per- 
formed a more‘distinguished part in establish- 
ing the Compromise of 1850, whether he so 
intended or understood. I appeal to the honor- 
able and distingpished Senator, the senior rep- 
resentative from Tennessee, [ Mr. agg who 
performed a distinguished part also. Did he 
so understand the Compromise of 1850? He 
is silent, I appeal to the gallant Senator from 
Illinois? [Mr. Surexps.] He, too, is silent. I 
now throw my gauntlet at the feet of every. 
Senator now here, who was in the Senate in 
1850, and challenge him to say that he then 
knew, or thought, or dreamed, that, by enact- 
ing the Compromise of 1850, he was directly 
or indirectly abrogating, or in any degree -im- 
pairing, the Missouri Compromise? No one 
takes it up. I appeal to that very distinguish- 
ed—nay, sir, that expression falle short of his 
eminence—that illustrious man, the Senator 
from Missouri, who led the opposition here to 
the Compromise of 1850. Did he understand 
that that Compromise in any way overreached 
or impaired the Compromise of 1820? Sir, 
that distinguished person, while opposing the 
combination of the several laws on the subject 
of California and the Territories, and Slavery, 


together, in one bill, so as to constitute a Com-: 


promise, nevertheless voted for each one of 
those bills, severally; and in that ; and 
that way only, they were passed: “Had he 
known or undersiood that any one of them 
overreached and impaired the Missouri Com- 
romise, we all know he would have perished 
fore he would have given it his pareert 
Sir, if it was not irreverent, I wou 





in question, from his honored, 
searcely grass-covered grave, and 
any crvbame Agora. to confront tha’ 
im us a that, 
Compromise of” 1850, he i 
that he was subverting, 
for a subversion of, his 
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and carefully scrutinized and weighed by the 
respective parties, a of eight 
months. The equivalents offered to the non- 
slaveholding States ‘were: Ist, the admission 
of California; 2d, the abolition of the public 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. These, 
and these only, weré the boons offered to them, 
and the only sacrifices which the slaveholdi 

States were required to make. The waiver o 


New Mexico and Utah, and a new fugitive 
slave law, were the only boons proposed to 
the slaveholding States, and the only sacrifices 
exacted of the non-slaveholding States. No 
other questions between them were agitated, 
except those which were involved in the gain 
or loss of more or less of free territory or of 
slave territory in the determination of the 
boundary between Texas and New Mexico, 
by a line that was at last arbitrarily made, ex- 
pressly saving, even in those Territories, to the 


respective’ parties, their respective shares of 
free soil and slave soil, according to the articles 
of annexation of the Republic of Texas. Again: 


There were alleged to be five open, bleeding 
wounds ia the Federal system, and no more, 
which needed surgery, and to which the Com 
promise of 1850 was to be acataplasm. We 
all know what they were: California without 
a Constitution ; New Mexico in, the grasp of 
military power; Utah neglected; the District 
of Columbia dishonored ; and the rendition of 
fugitives denied. Nebraska was not even 
thought of in this catalogue of national ills. 
And now, sir, did the Nashville Convention of 
secessionists understand that, besides. the 
enumerated boons offered to the slaveholding 
States, they were to have also the obliteration 
ofthe Missouri Co ise line of 18207 If 
they did, why did they reject and scorn and 
scout at the Compromise of 1850? Did the 
Legislatures and public assemblies of the non- 
slaveholding States, who made your table groan 
with their remonstrances, understand that Ne- 
braska was an additional wound to be healed 
by the Compromise of 1850? If they did, 
why did they omit to remonstrate against the 
hedling of that, too, as well as of the other five, 
by the cataplasm, the application of which they 
resisted so long ? 


Again: Had it beert then known that the 
Missouri Compromise was to be abolished, 
directly or indirectly, by the Compromise of 
1850, what Representative from a non-slave- 
holding State would, at that day, have voted 
for it? Not one. What Senator from a slave 
holding State would not have voted for it? Not 
one. entirely was it then unthought of 
that the new Compromise was to repeal the 
Missouri Compromise line of 36 deg. 30 min., 
in the region acquired from France, that one 
half of that long debate was spent on propo- 
sitions made by Representatives from slave- 
holding States,to extend the line further on 
through the new territory we had acquired so 
recently from Mexico, until it should disappear 
in the waves of the Pacific Ocean, so as to se- 
eure actual toleration of slavery in all of. this 
new territory that should be south of that line; 
and these propositions were resisted strenuous- 
ly and successfully to the last by the Repre- 
sentatives of the non-slaveholding States, in 
order, if it were possible, to save the whole of 
those regions for the theatre of free labor. 

I admit that these are only negative proofs, 
although they are pregnant with conviction. 
But here is one which is not only affirmative, 
but positive, and not more positive than con- 
clusive: ‘ 

In the fifth section of the Texas Boundary 
bill, one of the acts constituting the Compro- 
mise of 1850, are these words :. 

“* Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to impair or qualify anything contained 
in the third article of the mas 4 section of the joint 
resolution for annexing Texas to the United States, 
approved March 1, 1845, either as regards the num- 
ber of States that may hereafter be formed out of the 
State of Texas, or otherwise.” 

What was that third article of the second 
section of the joint resolution for annexing 
Texas? Here it is: 

“ New States, of convenient sizo, not exceeding four 
in number, in addition to said State of Texas, having 
sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent 
of said State, be formed out of the territory thereof, 
which shall be entitled to admission under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution. And such States 
as may be formed out of that portion of said terri- 
tory lying south of 36 . 30 min. north latitude, 
comm nly known as the Missouri Compromise line, 
shall be admitted into the Union with or without 
Slavery, as the people of each State asking admission 
may desire And in such State or States as shall be 
formed out of said territory north of said Missouri 
Compromise line, slavery or involuntary sorvitude 
(except for crime) shall be prohibited.” 


This article saved the Compromise of 1820, 
in express terms, overcoming any implication 
of its abrogation, which might, by accident or 
otherwise, have crept into the Compromise of 
1850; and uny inferences to that effect, that 
might be drawn from any such circumstance 
as that of drawing the boundary line of Utah 
so as to tres on the Territory of Nebraska, 
dwelt upon by the Senator from Illinois. 

The proposition to abrogate the Missouri 
Compromise, being thus stripped of the pre- 
tence that it is only a reiteration or a reaffirma- 
tion of a similar abrogation in the Compromise 
of 1850, or a necessary consequence of that 
measure, stands before us now upon its own 
merits, whatever they may be.. 

But here the Senator from Illinois challenges 
the assailants of these bills, on the ground that 
they were all opponents of the Compromise of 
1850, and even of that of 1820. Sir, it ae 
my purpose to answer in person to this cha 
—. The necessity, reasonableness, justice, 
and wisdom of those Compromises, are not in 

uestion here now. My own opinions on 

m were, at a proper time, fully made known. 
I abide the judgment of my country and man- 
kind upon them. For the present, I meet the 
Committee who have brought this measure 
forward, on. the field they 
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y go? Will you bring them 
Mississippi? There is 

5 ill you send 

r Territory of 
rds the British border? ‘That 
cupied by Indians; there is no 
room “there. ill you turn then’ loose upon 
Texas and New Mexico? There is no room 


Will you drive them over the Rocky moun- 


Nebraska, to 


tains? - ‘They will meet a tide of immigration 
there flowing into California from Europe and 


from Asia. Whither, then, shall they, the 
dispossessed, unpitied heirs of this vast conti- 
nent, go? The answer is, nowhere. If they 
‘remain in Nebraska, of what use are your 
Charters? Of what harm is the Missouri 
Compromise in Nebraska, in that case? 
Whom doth it oppress? No one. 
Who, indeed, demands territorial organiza- 
tion in Nebraska at all? The Indians? No. 
It is to them the consummation of a long-a 
tehended doom. Practically, no one demands 
it, I am told that the whole white population, 
seattered here and there throughout these 
broad regions, exceeding in etent the whole 
of the inhabited part of the United States at 
the time of the Revolution, is less than fifteen 
hundred, and that these are chiefly trappers, 
missionaries, and a few mechanics and agents 
employed by the Government, in connection 
with the administration of Indian affairs, and 
other persons temporarily drawn around the 
post of Fort Leavenworth. It is clear, then, 
that this abrogation of the Missouri Compro- 
mise is not necessary for the purpose of estab- 
lishing Territorial Governments in Nebraska, 
but that, on the contrary, these bills, establish- 
ing such Governments, are only a vehicle for 
carrying, or a pretext for carrying, that act of 
abrogation, 
It is alleged, that the non-slaveholding States 
have forfeited their rights in. Nebraska, under 
the Missouri Compromise, by first breaking 
that Compromise themselves. The argument 
is, that the Missopri Compromise line of 36 
deg. 30 min., in the region acquired from 
France, although configed to that region which 
was our westernmost possession, was, never- 
theless, understood as intended to be —— 
ively applied also to the territory reaching 
thence westward to the Pacific Ocean, which 
we should afterwards acquire from Mexico; 
and that when afterwards, having acquired 
these Territories, including California, New 
Mexico, and Utah, we were engaged in 1848 
in extending Governments over them, the free 
States refused to extend that line, on a propo- 
sition to that effect made by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 
It need only be stated, in refutation of this 
argument, that the Missouri Compromise law, 
like any other statute, was limited by the ex- 
tent of the subject of which it treated. This 
subject was the Territory of Louisiana, ac- 
quired from France, whether the same were 
more or less, then in our lawful and peaceful 
possession. The length of the line of 36 deg. 
30 min, established by the Missouri Compro- 
mise, was the distance between the parallels of 
longitude which were the borders of that pos- 
session. Young America—I mean aggrandi- 
zing, conquering America—had not yet been 
born; nor was the Statesman then in being, 
who dreamed that, within thirty years after- 
wards, we should have pushed our adventur- 
ous way, not only across the Rocky Mountains, 
but also across the Snowy Mountains. Nor did 
any one theh imagine, that even if we should 
have done so within the period I have named, 
we were then prospectively carving up and 
dividing, not only the mountain passes, but the 
Mexican Empire on the Pacific coast, between 
Freedom and Slavery. If such a proposition 
had been made then, and persisted in, we know 
enough of the temper of 1820 to know this, 
viz: that Missouri and Arkansas would have 
stood outside of the Union until even this por- 
tentous day. . ' 
The time, for aught I know, may not be 
thirty years distant, when the convulsions of 
the Celestial Empire and the decline of British 
sway in India shall have opened our way into 
the regions beyond the Pacific Ocean. I desire 
to know now and be fully certified of the geo- 
raphical extent of the laws we are now pass- 
ing, so that there may be no such mistake here- 
after as that now complained of here. Weare 
now confiding to Territorial Legislatures the 
power to lggislate on slavery. Are the Territories 
of Nebraska and Kansas alone within the pur- 
view of theseacts? Ordothey reach to the Paci- 
fic coast,and embrace alsd Oregon and Washing- 
ton? . Do they stop there, or do they take in 
China and India and Affghanistan, even to the 
gigantic base of the Himalaya Mountains? Do 
they stop there, or, on the contrary, do they en- 
circle the earth, and, meeting us again on the 
Atlantic coast, embrace the islands of Iceland 
and Greenland, and exhaust themselves on the 
barren coasts of Greenland and Labrador ? 
Sir, if the Missouri Compromise neither in 
its spirit nor by its letter extended the line of 
36 deg. 30 min. beyond the confines of Louisi- 
ana, or beyond the then confines of the United 
States, for the terms are equivalent, then it was 
no violation of the Missouri Compromise in 
1848 te refuse to extend it to the subsequently 
acquired possessions of Texas, New Mexico, 
and California. 
But suppose we did refuse to extend it; how 
did that refusal work a forfeiture of our vested 
rights under it? I desire to know that. 
Again: If this forfeiture of Nebraska oc- 
curred in 1848, as. the Senator charges, how 
does it happen that he not only failed in 1850, 
when the parties were in court here, adjusting 
their mutual claims, to demand judgment 
against the free States, but, on the contrary, 
even urged that the same old Missouri Com- 
romise line, yet held valid and sacred, should 
be extended through to the Pacific Ocean ? 
I come now to the chief ground of the de- 
fence of this extraordinary measure, which is, 
that it abolishes a geographical line of division 
between the proper fields of free labor and slave 
labor, and refers the claim between them to the’ 
people of the Territories. Even if this great 
change of poliey was actually wise and neces- 
sary, I have shown that it is not necessary to 
ren it now, in d to the Territory of Ne- 
braska. If it would be just elsewhere, it would 
be unjust in regard to Nebraska, simply because, 
for ample and adequate equivalents, fully . re- 
ceived, you have contracted in effect not to 
abolish hat line there. : 

But why is this change of policy wise or 
necessary ? It must be because either that the 
extension of slavery.is no evil, or because you 
have not the power to prevent it at all, or be- 
cause the maintenance of a geographical line 
is no longer practicable. . 
~ I know that the opinion is sometimes ad- 
vanced, here and elsewhere, that the extension 
of st , abstractly considered, is not an evil ; 
but our prohibiting the African slave trade 
are still standing on the statute book, and ex- 
the contrary judgment of the American 
Congres and of the American People. 1 pass 
on, th re, from that point. ', 4 
I do not like, more than others, a geo- 
But it is because I would have, if it were pos- 
| sible, all our territory free. Since that cannot 

be, a line of division ee: and any 
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forming the basis of Federal representation. It 
these patriarchs insist upon carrying their in- 
stitution into new regions, north of 30. 
min., I respectfully submit, that they ought to 
reassume the modesty of their Jewish prede- ; 
cessors, and relinquish this political ree 4 
the system they thus seek to extend. Wi 
they do that? ie 
Some Senators have revived the argument 
that the Missouri Compromise was unconstitu- 
tional. But it is one of the peculiarities of 
eompromises, that constitutional objections, like 
all others, are buried under them by those who 
make and ratify them, for the obvious reason 
that the parties at.once waive them, and re- 
ceive equivalents. Certainly, the slaveholdin 
States, which waived their constitutional ob- 
jections against the Compromise of 1820, and 
accepted equivalents therefor, cannot be allowed 
to revive and offer them now as a reason for re- 
fusing to the non-slaveholding States their 
rights under that Compromise, Without first 
restoring the equivalents which they received 
on condition of surrendering their constitutional 
objections. 

or argument’s sake, however, let this reply 
be waived, and let us look at this constitutional 
objection. You say that the exclusicn of 
slavery by the Missouri Compromise reaches 
through and beyond the existence of the region 
organized as a Territory, and prohibits slavery 
FOREVER, even in the States to be organized 
out of such ‘Territory, while, on the contrary, 
the States, when admitted, will be sovereign, 
and must have exclusive jurisdiction over 
slavery for themselves. Let this, too, be grantef. 
But Congress, according to the Constitution, 
“may admit new States.”? If Congress may 
admit, then Congress may also refuse to admit-— 
that ‘is Jo say, may reject new States. Tle 
greater includes the less; therefore, Congress 
may admit, on condition that the States sh¢ll 
exclude slavery. If such a condition should 
be accepted, would it not be binding ? 

It is by no means necessary, on this occasion, 
to follow the argument further to the questioa, 
whether such a condition is in conflict with the 
_cons\tutional provision, that the new States te- 
ceived shall be admitted on an equal’ fottigg 
with the original States, because, in this ee 
and at present, the question relates not to the 
admission sf a State, but to the organization of 
a Territory, and the exclusion of slavery with- 
in the Territoty while its status as a Territory 
shall continue, and no further. Congress has 
pares to exclude slavery in Territories, if they 
nave any power to create, contro], or govern 
Territories at all, fot this simple reason: that 
find the authority of Congress over the Terri- 
tories wherever you may, there you find no ex- 
ception from that general authority in favor of 
slavery. If Congress has no authority over 
slavery in the Territories, it has none in the 
District of Columbia. If, then, you abolish a 
law of Freedom in Nebraska, in order to es- 
tablish a new policy of abuegation, then true 
consistency requires that you shall also abolish 
the Slavery laws in the District of Columbia, 
and submit the question of the toleration of 
slavery within the District to its inhabitants. | 
If you reply, thatthe District of Columbia 
has no local or Territorial Legislature, then I 
rejoin, so also has not Nebraska, and so also 
has not Kansas. You are calling a Territorial 
Legislature into existence in Nebraska, and 
another in Kansas, to assume the jurisdiction 
on the subject of slavery, which you renounce, 
Then consistency demands that you call into 
existence a ‘l'erritorial Legislature in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to assume the jurisdiction 
here, which you must also renounce. Will 
you do this? We shall see. 4 
'T'o come closer to the question: What is this 
principle of abnegating National authority, on 
the subject of slavery, in favor of the People? 
Do you abnegate all authority, whatever, in 
the Territories? Not atall; you abnegate only 
authority over slavery there. Do you abnegate 
even that? No; you do notand you cannot. 
In the very act of abnegatifg you legislate, and 
enact that the States to be hereafter organized 
shall come in whether slave or free, as their in- 
habitants shall choose. Is not this legislating 
not only on the subject of slavery in the Terri- 
tories, but on the subject of slavery even in the 
future States? In the very act of abnegating, 
you call into being a Legislature which shall 
assume the authority which you are renounc- 
ing. You not only exercise authority in that 
act, but you exercise authority over slavery, 
when you confer on the Territorial Legislature 
the power to act upon that subject. More than 
this: In the very act of calling that Territorial 
Legislature: into existence, you exercise au- 
thority in prescribing who may elect and who 
may be elected. You even reserve to your- 
selves a veto upon every act that they can pass 
as a legislative body, not only on all other sub- 
jects, but even on the subject of slavery itself. 
Nor can you relinquish that veto; for it is 
absurd to say that you can create an agent, and 
depute to him the legislative authority of the 
United States, which agent you cannot at your 
own pleasure remove, and whose acts you can- 
not at your own pleasure disavow and repudi- 
ate. The Territorial Legislature is youragent. 
Its acts are yourown. Such is the principle 
that ig to supplant the ancient policy—a prin- 
ciple full of absurdities and contradictions. 
Again: You claim that this policy of abne- 
gation is based upon a democratic principle. A 
democratic principle is a principle opposed to 
some other that is despotic or aristocratic. You 
claim and exercise the power to institute and 
maintain government in the Territories. Is 
this comprehensive power aristocratic or des- 
potic? If it be not, how is the partial power 
aristocratic or despotic? ‘You retain authority 
to appoint Governors, without whose consent no 
laws can be made on any subject, and Judges, 
without whose consideration no laws can be 
executed, and you retain the power to change 
them at pleasure. Are these powers, also, 
aristocratic or despotic? If they are not, then 
the exercise of legislative power by yourselves 
is not. If they are, then why not renounce 
them also? No, no. This is a far-fetched 
excuse. Democracy is a simple, uniform, 
logical system, not a system of arbitrary, con- 
tradictory, and conflicting principles! 

But you must nevertheless renounce National 
authority over slavery in the Territories, while 
you retain all other powers. What is this but 
amere evasion of solemn responsibilities? The 
general authority of Congress over the Terri- 
tories is ongwisely confided to the National 
Legislature, to save young and growing ¢om- 
munities’ from the dangers which beset them 
in their state of pupilage, and to prevent them 
from adopting any policy that shall be at war 
with their own lasting interests, or withthe 
general welfare of the whole Republic» The 
authority over the subject of slavery is that 
which ought to be renounced last of all, in fa- 
vor of Territorial Legislatures, because, from 
the very circumstances of tne Territories, those 
Legislatures are likely to yield wo readily to 
ephemeral influences, and interested offers of 
favor and patronage. They see neither the 
great Future of the Territories, nor ‘the com- 
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practice’a form of ‘ke-ENAcTMENT, as well as 
eal system provision not only for @brogation, 
but for enuluheriand also ? ‘And when the pro- 
cess of repeal has begun, how many and what 
laws will be open to repeal, equally with the 
Missouri Compromise? There will be this act, 
the fugitive slave laws, the articles of Texas 


and Utah, the slavery laws in the District of 
Columbia. 

Senators from the slaveholding States: You 
ate politicians as well as statesmen:’ Let me 
remind you, therefore, that political movements 
in this country, as in all others, have their 
times of action and reaction. The pendulum 
moved up the side of freedom in 1840, and 
swung back again in 1844 on the side of 
slavery, traversed the dial in 1848,and touched 
even the mark of the Wilmot Proviso, and re- 
turned again in 1852, reaching even the height 
of the Balsienere Platform. Judge for your- 
selves whether it is yet ascending, and whether 
it will attain the height of the abrogation of the 
Missouri Compromise. That is the mark you 
are fixing for it. For myself, I may claim to 
know something of the North. I see in the 
changes of the times only the vibrations of the 
needle, trembling on its pivot. I know that in 
due time it will settle ; and when it shaff have 
settled it will point, as it must point forever, to 
the same constant polar star, that sheds down 
influences propitious to freedom as broadly as 
it pours forth its mellow but invigorating light. 

Mr. President, I have nothing to do, here or 
elsewhere, with personal or party motives. But 
I come to consider the motive which is publicly 
assigned for this transaction. It is a desire “to 
secure permanent peace and harmony on the 
subject of slavery, by removing all occasion for 
its future agitation in the Federal Legislature. 
Was there not peace already here? Was 
there not harmony as perfect as is ever possible 
in the country, when this measure was moved 
in the Senate a month ago? “Were we not, 
and was not the whole nation, grappling with 
that one great, common, universal interest, the 
opening of a communication between our ocean 
frontiers, and were we not already reckoning 
upon the quick and busy subjugation of nature 
throughout the interior of the continent to the 
uses of man, and dwelling with almost raptur- 
ous enthusiasm on the prospective enlarge- 
ment of our commerce in the Kast, and of our 
political sway throughout the world? And 
what have we now here but the oblivion of 
death covering the very memory of those great 
enterprises, and prospects, and hopes? 
Senators from the non-slavehglding States : 
You want peace. Think well, I beseech you, 
before you yield the price now demanded, even 
for peace and rest from slavery. agitation. 
France has got peace from Republican agita- 
tion by a similar sacrifice. So has Poland; so 
has Hungary ; and so, at last, has Ireland. [s 
the peace which either of those nations enjoys | 
worth the price it cost? Is peace, obtained at 
such cost, ever a lasting peace ? 

Senators from the slaveholding States : You, 
too, suppose that you are securing peace as 
well as victory in this transaction. I tell you 
now, as I told you in 1850, that it is an error, 
an unnecessary error, to suppose, that because 
you exclude + Keio from these Halls to-day, 
that it will not revisit them to-morrow. You 
buried the Wilmot Proviso here then, and cele- 
brated its obsequies with pomp and revelry. 
And here it is again to-day, stalking througlr 
these Halls, clad in complete steel as before. 
Even if those whom you denounce as faction- 
ists in the North would let it rest, you your 
selves must evoke it from its grave. The rea- 
son is obvious. Say what you will, do what 
you will, here, the interests of the non-slave- 
holding States and of the slaveholding States 
remain just the same; and they will remain 
just the same, until you shall cease to cherish 
and defend slavery, or we shall cease to honor 
and love freedom! You will not cease to 
cherish slavery. Do-you see any signs that we 
are becoming indifferent to freedom? On the 
contrary, that old, traditional, hereditary senti- 
ment of the North is more profound and more 
universal now than it ever was before. The 
slavery agitation you deprecate so much is an 
eternal struggle between Conservatism and 
Progress, between Truth and Error, between 
Right and Wrong. You may sooner, by 
act of Congress, compel the sea to suppress its 
upheavings, and the round earth to extinguish | 
its internal fires, than oblige the human mind 
to cease its inquirings, andthe human heart to 
desist from its throbbings. 

Suppose then, for a moment, that this agita- 
tion must go on hereafter as heretofore. Then, 
hereafter as heretofore, there will be need, on 
both sides, of moderation; and to secure moder- 
ation, there will be need of mediation, Hither- 
to you have secured moderation by means of 
compromises, by tendering which, the great 
Mediator, now no more, divided the people of 
the North. But then those in the North who 
did not sympathize with you in your com- 
plaints of aggression from that quarter, as well 
as those who did, agreed that if compromises 
should be effected, they would be chivalrously 
kept on your part. I cheerfully admit that they 
have been so kept untii now. But hereafter, 
when having taken advantage, which in the 
North will be called fraudulent, of the last of 
those compromises, to become, as you will be 
called, the aggressors, by breaking the other, as 
will be alleged, in violation of plighted faith 
and honor, while the slavery agitation is rising 
higher than ever before, and while your ancient 
friends, and those whom yes persist in regard- 
ing as your enemies, shall have been driven to- 
gether by a common and universal sense of 
your injustice, what new mode of restoring 
“ace and harmony will you then propose? 
hat Statesman will there be in the South, 
then, who can bear the flag of truce? What 
Staisman in the North who can mediate the 
acceptance of your new proposals? I think it 
will not be the Senator from Illimois. 

If, however, I err in all this, let us suppose 
that you succeed in suppressing political agita- 
tion of slavery in National affairs. Neverthe- 
less, agitation of slavery must go on in some 
form; for all the world around you is engaged 
in it. It is, then, high time for you to consider 
where you may expect to meet itnext. I much 
mistake if, in that case, you do not meet it there 
where we, who once were slaveholding States, 
as you now are, have met, and, happily for us, 
succumbed before it—namely, in the legislative 
halls, in the churches and schools, and at~the 
fireside, Within the States themselves. It is an 
angel of mercy with which sooner or later eve: 
slaveholding State must wrestle, and by which it 
must be overcome. Even if, by reason of this 
measure, it should the sooner come to that 
point, and although I am sure that you will not 
overcome freedom, but that freedom will over- 
come you, yet I do not look even then for dis- 
astrous or unhappy results. The institutions 
of our country are so framed, that the inevi- 
table conflict of opinion on slavery, as on 
other subject, cannot be otherwise th: 
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the United States in Ohio, and in the § 
of the United States at Washington. 


upreme Court 
. Jan. 5 





read 


Sold b 
Feb. 20—3t 


TO MOTHERS. 
New Book by 


6¢T\HE DAUGHTER AT SCHOOL.” 
“tion _ in two weeks! 


. The manual 
published, and arabe put io 
‘ hiter at School.” 
jome 12mo, price 75 cents. 


John Todd, D. D. 


Y¥ 


Northampton, 


First edi- 
Third edition now 
Ladies ever 
the hands of every 


all booksellers. 
HOPKINS, BRIDGMAN, & CO., Publishers, 
husetts. 





Supreme Court 
Regan 


weeks. 


Lowell, Feb. 14, 1854 


NORCROSS’S PLANING MACHINE, 
M* Rotary Planing Machine has just been decided 
not to infringe the Woodworth Machine, by the 
the United States, and lam now 
to sell rights to use in all parts of the United 
This Machine gives universal satisfaction. 
It obtained a Medal both in New York and Boston, 
over the Woodworth Machine, after a trial of three 
N. G. NORCROSS. | 





hotel.” 


in the right way.” 


Published b 
P. Jewett & 


worth a hundred dollars 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, BY REV. HENRY. 
WABD BEECHER. 

Twenty Six Thousand Copies Issued / 

H™. Jupacr McLean says of this great work “I 


know of no work so admirably calculated, if 
read with attention, to lead young men to correct 
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THE CHBAPEST AND BEST MAGAZINE, 
For the Family Circle, is WOODWORTH’S 


’| YOUTH’S CABINET. So say tho conductors of 
| the press generally, and the public to boot. Have 


you subscribed for it? Now is the time. A new 
volume has just commenced, and multitudes of sub- 
scriptions are coming in, There are 48 pages of the 


pictures. It costs but one dollar a year, when 

taken in clubs of five, but 80 cents, Try it. You 

will find it an unfailing source of delight and improve- 

ment to your children. of numbers for speci- 

mens only six cents. 

ae D. A. WOODWORTH, 
Fob. 20—4t 118 Nassau st., New York. 


ARNOLD'S, 54 STRAND, LONDON. 
I BY constitute Mr. Simon Willard, No. 9 
street, Boston, sole agent for the sale of 
my W: in the United States of America. 
April 15, 1853. © 
The undersigned, having been sole Agen’ 
Tiaproved "is i for the sale of Frodsham ’'s 
imekeepers, would respectfully call public 
attention to his extensive and valuable stock of Com- 
Chronometer Watches, made by Charles 
» and styled his “ New Series.” ‘In the 
Watches of the new series, Mr. Frodsham has suc- 
ceeded—by 2 more perfect method of compensation, 
& more correct adjustment in isochronism, and an en- 
tirely new and peculiar construction of the train, by 





FRODSHAM. 


| which more power is obtained without increase of 


size—in producing timekeepers of wonderful ‘and un- 
rivalled accuracy. ber 5 importance of the im- 
proved Watches is a perfect pr mene Are time, under 
every —- climate, motion, position. So 
perfect are the adjustments, that the Most violent ex- 
as horseback riding, jumping, &c.—pro- 
duces on them no sensiple effect. They are therefore 


to railroad purposes. 

The scien French critic, Mons. an © 
his review of the Great London Exhibition of 1861, 
les the contribution of Mr. Charles as 
ah ing the stamp of peculiar 
the flower of the English school.’ 
The British Government have awarded Messrs. 
Amold and Charles Frodsham the gum of £3,170, for 
the excellence of the principle of their timekeepers. 
One of Mr. Frodsham’s correspondents writes as 


follows: 
Loxpon, Aprif 26, 1852. 

Sir: I have much pleasure in an account 
of the Gold Compensation Lever . No. 3,325; 
you have made for me, and in which I expressly stip- 
ulated that it should maintain a uniform rate off oing 
under every variety of motion and climate. This it 
has done in a most remarkable manner ; its rate of 
going for the first six months was five seconds per 
month, and in the next six months it changed its rate 
& little faster, viz: eight seconds per month, and at 
the end of 365 days it was found to be fast of Green- 
wich mean time one minute and fifteen seconds. 
Though I was not led by any fp tee promise to ex- 
pect such performance, yet I believe it is only the 
usual character.of your improved watches, which you 
term your “new series.” 





of thought and action; and I earnestly tecommend 
it to the study of every young man who desires to be- 
come eminently respectable and useful.” 
Pror. Aruen, of Lane Seminary, Ohio, says: “ Ev- 
ery father should place it. in the hands of his sons. 
It should be on board every steamboat, and in every 


Ectuv Burrirt says: “ Young men, you had bet- 
ter buy that book; it costs but little, and it will be 
to,you a year, if you read it 


Hosts of other recommendations could be added, 
but the above are sufficient to induce every one who 
has not read it to obtain it at once. 

J. D. Brooks, Salem, Mass.; John 
0., Boston; Jewett, Proctor, & Wor- 
thington, Cleveland, Ohio; and for sale by the prin- 


cipal booksellers throughout the country. Feb. 20. 





Jan. 5 


WM, B. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Care S promptly attended to. Particular 
attention paid to such claims as are marked 

“ Gone West,” &c., against pe 


rsons residing in any 
of the Western States. Address as above, post paid. 





R. D. MUSSEY, M. D., W. H. MUSSEY, M. D., 
he tyaterge 2 and Physicians, No. 70 West Seventh 


street, (near Vine street,) Cincinnati. Jan. 30. 





erms 


YOUNG & CARSON, 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 77 Exchange Place, Baltimore, 


= constantly on hand a large stock of Groce- 
. ries, which they offer on the most favorable 


-. 


Baltimore, Jan. 15, 





ty, an 


State, legibly. 
Refer to Hea Themes J. Rusk, 
and Hon. P. Allen, U. S. Senate. 


A. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 
——— the business of furnishing Drawings, 
\/ Specifications, Caveats, Conveyances, and procu- 
ring Patents. He attends to all business usually re. 
quired to be transacted with the Patent Office. Mod 
els forwarded by Express, and letters containing a 
fee of five dollars, are promptly attended to. Persons 
writing from a distance should give their town, coun- 


Hon. C. F. James, 
Dec. —6m 





east side. 


Dec. 22 


DROPSY, CANCER, TETTER, FISTULA, _ 
A? Diseases of the Genital Organs, removed in 
an incredibly short time. Invalids afflicted with 
the above complaints can be successfully treated at 
No. 86 Broadway, botwoen Second and Third streets, 
Office hours from ten to twelve o’clock. 
Dre. WHITTEMORE and STOCKWELL, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ter, an inde 


public. 


_ Feb. 16—2t 


To WESTERN READING-ROOM ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, 


_ Proprictor of the Philadelphia Daily Regis- 

ndent, commercial, literary, and 
political paper, offers to send it gratuitously, for one 
year, to 350 of the most frequented reading-rooms, 
whether in hotels or elsewhore, in Western Pennsyl 
vania, Western New York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin ; and for two 
dollars, payable in advance, to 650 others, situated 
in the districts and States above mentioned. The 
only condition is, that at least six of the latest num- 
bers shall be constantly kept on file for the use of the 
Tho names should be forwarded at once to 
ghe Editor and Proprietor, 


WILLIAM BIRNBY, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





most rapid sellin, 
lastrated subscription 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
7" circulate in every county in the Union some 

popular, and beautifully il- 
oks. A small cash capital 
required. Apply to HENRY HOWE, 111 Main 


street, 


Feb. 16 





ANTING a fine 


Feb. 16. 


address, post paid, —", 


REAL.GO-AHEAD YOUNG MEN 


Travelling Agency this spring, 


Crawfordsville, 


t t , 
j*000K, 


Ind. 





factory. 


W.C PARKER, 
0. 91 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, Whole- 
sale and Retail Ladies’ Boot and Shoe Manu- 


Jan. 19—3m 


Ir in, sir, yours, respectfully, 
Tuomas Bartiett. 
To Mr. Charles Frodsham. 
The undersigned has received the following : 
Boston, October 5, 1853. 
Sir: I herewith give you an account of the re- 
markable performance of the watch I purchased of 
you, made by Charles Frodsham, No. 7,014. Its total 
variation for 17 months, by weekly observations, wag 
but one minute and fifty-five seconds. : 
Yours, respectfully, Bitiines Briees. 
To Mr. Simon Willard. 
Boston, September 3, 1853. 
The Compensated Lever Watch I purchased of you, 
made by Charles Frodsham, of London, No. 7,300, 
has _ but or deen from mean time in six 
mont! y actual daily comparison with your - 
lator. eae ours, &e., Pe weliy pang 
Mr. Simon Willard. ° 


Tho undersigned is permitted to refer to the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who, among many others, have proved 
the excellence of Frodsham’s Watches as timekgep- 
ers : 
Enoch Train, Esq. Wm. Whiting, Esq. 

E. C. Bates, Esq. Geo. M. Thacher, Esq. 
F. W. Thayer, Esq. David Dyer, Esq. 

E. F. Osborne, Esq., Sandusky, 

Eben. Lane, Esq, Ohio. 
The subscriber would respecfully state that the 
above Watches are designed and executed by Mr. 
Frodsham and himself, especially to meet the de- 
mands of the American public in the great essential 
of perfect time, and that in this and in external 
beauty they stand unrivalled. 
All orders addressed to the undersigned will receive 
immediate attention. SIMON WILLARD, 
Jan. 5. No. 9 Congress street, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS 

Ow a fy published by TICKNOR, REED, & 

FIELDS, Boston: 
Autobiography of an Actress, by Mrs. Mowatt; 
$1.25; 8th edition; just out. 

De Quincey’s Letters to a Young Man, and other 
Bie ocd price 75 cents. 

aps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe, by Grace 

Greenwood ; $1:26; 5th edition ; just out. 
4 Besays op Philosenhigal Writers. hy Da Onincey; 


‘Memoirs of Wheaton, by his Sister; $1. 
My Two Sisters, by Emily Judson; 50 cents. 

, Sah and Parodies. by Phebe Carey ; 75 cents. 
The Good-Natured Bear, by R. H. Horne ; 75 cents. 
Passion Flowers; 75 cents; 2d edition. 

Memoir of Mrs. Hamlin; $1; 3d edition; just out. 
Poems by George Lunt; 63 cents. 

Art of Prolonging Life; 75 cents. 

Prior's Life of Burke; $2. . 

The Young Voyageurs, by Captain Mayne Reid ; 75 
cents; 3d edition. 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
The Barclays of Boston, by Mrs. Harrison Gray 





is. 
Hand Book of Familiar Quotations. 
New Volume of Poems, by Robert Browning. 
Atherton—a New Story, by Miss Mitford. 
Miss Mitford’s Dramatic Works. 
Memorable Women, by Mrs. Orceland. 
Sermons, by Dr. Lowell. 
The works of Edmund Burke. 
A New Work, by Henry Gifes. 
The Poetical Works of Alice Carey. 
The Saint’s Tragedy, by Charles Sineey- 
Bailey’s Essays on Opinion and Truth. 
Feb. 3 —3t ‘ 
> J, STEWART DEPUY, 
No. 223 North Second Street, Philadelphia, 


\ \ TOULD respectfully invite the attention of the 
Southern and Western merchants, and others, 
to his large and well-selected stock of Velvet, Tapes- 
try, Brussels, Ingrain, and Venitian Carpets, Floor 
Oil Cloths, Mattings, Hearth Rugs, Door Mats, Stair 
Rods, &c. Also, to his other store, northwest corner 
of 8th and Spring Garden. streets, under the new 
Spring Garden Hotel. Feb. 27—4t. 


CALVERLEY & HOLMES, 
ANUFACTURERS and Importers of Britanni 
Ware, Tea and Communion Sets, Ice Pitcher#, 
&ec., No. 109 Race or Sassafras street, above Third, 
opposite the White Swan, Philadelpnia. Dec. 1—6m 











same at very /ow 
promptly attended to. 


Jan. 28—19t 


WALL PAPERS! WALL PAPERS! 
pas & HOUGH, Manufacturers and Import- 

ers of Paper-Hangings, Borders, Decorations, 
Curtain Papers, Fire-Board Prints, &., dc., offer the 
rtces, wholesale or retail. Orders 


Address, .- 
PARRISH & HOUGH, 


No. 4North 5th st., Philadelphia 





ty for 


Jan. 


FOR CALIFORNIA, 

HE new, splendid, and unrivalled steamship 
YANKEE BLADE, will sail for the Pacific on 
Tuesday, 3lst January, via Rio de Janeiro, Valpa- 
raiso, and Panama, affording an excellent opportuni- 
assengers at the intermediate ports. 
ANKEE BLADE is to take her place in the Inde- 
ro Line, to run in connection with Commodore 
anderbilt’s celebrated steam yacht NORTH STAR. 
and the justly celebrated steamship UNCLE SAM, 
forming a monthly line to California, via Panama. 
For Dig or passage, 
m ‘No 


The 


apply to KE. MILLS, 
51 Courtlandt street., N. Y. 





other now extant. 


delphia. 


BARD & WILSON, 
ANUFACTURERS OF GOLD PRNS, of every 
description, respectfully call the attention of the 
public and Pen Dealers to their recently patented 
“ ANGULAR NIB” Gold Pens. These pens are pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be superior to any 
or sale at the manufactory, 
northeast corner of Market and Third stréets, Phila- 


Jan. 21. 





Ornamental Trees, 


© 
oat k utes 


orders. Li 
Catalogues sent by mail, without 


iberal discounts 


* 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
PLANTS. 


PAneos § & CO., Flashing, near New York, offer 
for sale a large and excellent assortment of 
standard Apple, Pear, and other Fruit Trees. 
DWARF PEARS AND CHERRIES. 
for streets and lawns; Trees 
and Shrubs, for massing, at reduced rates. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
f h and thri 
the aul variety required fe ie lawn, 


attention will be given to the execution and 
made to all 


se ther with 
orchard, 


L 
ce hing 
PARSONS & CO., 


. AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS. 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
HIS remedy is offered to the community with the 
confidence we feel in an article which seldom 
fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numereur 
the cases of its 6ures, that almost every section of the 
country abounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have been restored from alarming and even desperate 
diseases of the lungs by its use. en once tried, ite 
superiority over every other medicine of its kind is too 
apparent to escape 0 ation ; and where its virtues 
are known, the public no ionger hesitate what anti- 
dote to employ for the di and dangerous af. 
fections of the pulmonary organs which are incident 
to our climate. . 
Nothing has called louder for the earnest 
of medical men, than the alarming prevalence and 
fatality of consumptive complaints, nor has any one 
class of diseases had more of their acess and 
care. But as yet no adequate remedy had been pro. 
‘vided, patos the — coal Aapeed for — - 
from attacks upon the 0; uni € 
introduction of the CHERRY PECTORAL, This ar- 
ticle is the product of a long, laborious, and I believe 
successful endeavor to furnish che community with 
such aremedy. Of this last. statement the Americar 


now themselves prepared to judge, and ] 
confidence to their decision. there is 
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| BACON'S MERCANTIL LE COLLEGE, 
Northwest corner of Sixth +9 Walnut streets 
f 


: Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HE undersigned has-temoved his Mercantile C4). 
7 lege to his new ‘ est cases rd 
vi 





auaaied mike Uae asa Bete 
4 sly tor his business — 
ha 6 eae ered ak nies. arsed masking 
them in every © moet convenient and pleas. 
' ant school States. _—— 
| The mbines practice 


pen nie instead of w books, the pupils are 
exercised in making sriginal entries. of prempde 
business transactions. Journalizing, posting, balan. 
pop beatae gu opening and closing of a great varicty 
of rent sets of books, both for partnership anq 
individual business, where the business has boen 
| Win tg and adverse; and thus qualifying the stu. 

it for en into the practical duties of the ac. 
countent, in any kind of business, 

The course of instruction will consist of Double 
entry Book-keeping, embracing every department o{ 
trade and mercantile accounts, vis: Wholecale, Re. 
tail, Commission, Exchange, Banking, Manufaetur 
| ing, Shipping, Individual, Partnership, Steamboating. 

and Compound Co. Business, Commercial Calcula. 
tions, Practical Penmanstip, and Lectures on Com 
mercial Law; siso, Lectures on the Science of Ac 
counts, Custom of Merchants, etc. 
| In addition to the regular course of study, the un. 
dersigned has made arrangements with Henry Snow, 
Esq, Hon. Bellamy Storer, Prof C. W. Wright, and 
| other eminent lecturers, to detiver a course of Lec 
tures on the subject Cc cial Law, History of 
Commerce, Political Economy as connected with 
commerce, and other subjects of great importance in 
a commercial point of view, and never before intro. 
duced in any Mercantile College in the United States, 

Pupils are instructed individually, and not in class. 
es ; so that students may enter at any tinre, and pro 
ceed in the ratio of their capacity and assiduity. 
| Public examinations are had, (though pupils are 

examined privately, if they desire it,) whon the :tu 
dent undergoes rigid an- thorough interrogations hy 
the Prine pal, (assisted by a committee of Practica! 

Accountants and busitiessmen,) and Diplomas award 

ed to those who are deemed worthy of them. 

A course can be completed in from six to ten wecks. 
The Principal will take pleasure in doing every. 

thing in his power to advance his studente, and wake 

them thorough and accomplished eccountants; and 

his extensive acquaintance with the business commu 

‘ nity will generally enable him te procure situations 

for those desirous of obtaining them. 

Terms: For a full course of lessons in Book-kecp. 








‘ing, Writing, Commercial Calculations, Commercial 
Law, ete., $40. 
Feb. 27 R. 8. BACON, Prinsipal 


From the Cincinnati Engiirer of March 12, 185° 

Bacon’s Mercantite Cottege.—The examina 
tion of the students in Book-keeping exhibited a de 
gree of proficiency on their part highly creditable to 
themselves and Mr. Bacon their instructor. 

The most difficult problems in Double Entry were 
as rapidly solved as the most simple, giving ample 
proof to the audience that the informat on impar.ed 
during the session would be of practical benofit. 


From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 

The various complex questions propoed by the 
, Principal and ether gentlemen present were answered 
| with great promptitude aad conciseness, which reflects 
great credit upon the course of study pursued at this 

institution. 
From the Cincinnati Daily Times. 

Mr. Bacon's school is ia a flourishing condition, 
and the patronage extended it is a high compliment 
to the thorough mercantile education there imparted 


From the Chillicothe Ancient Metropolis of May 8, 
1853. 

Mr. Bacon is unrivalled as a teacher—a diploma 

from his College, in Cincinnati, is required as a si 1 

qua non in obtaining situations in the best mercan. 

tile houses in large cities. 


F¥m the Cincinnati Gazette, Nov. 8, 1853. 
Mr. Bacon has constructed the upper portion of his 
building expressly for the purposes of his College, 
| and, without any doubt, it"is the most complete ar 
rangement of the kind in the United States. 

From the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
This whole institution is undoubtedly the most elo 
gant and finished establishment, for its purposes, in 
the world. . 


el 





GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH, 1594, 
Spler.didly Illustrated / 


EADLEY’S WASHINGTON.—The commenco 
ment of the Life of General George Washington 
in Graham’s Magazine, has given an impulse to the 
work, in the way of new subscribers, for which we 
were scarcely prepared, although we anticipated a 
popularity and sale, from this feature, greater than 
from any other single series of papers that had ever 
before appeared in this Magazine. 
“The Father of his Country ’’ is embalmed in the 
heart# of the people, and the rising generation will 
have their memories stored with fact and illustration, 
in relation torhis character, by Headley, so that Wasb- 
ington’s “memory will be kept green” in tens of 
thousands of American households, and each chapter 
of the work, as it appears monthly in Graham here- 
after, will be looked for with an avidity far greator 
than that which has been manifested for “‘ Abbott's 
Life of Napoleon: How much better and more wor- 
thy Headiey’s theme is, we need not tell to the Amer- 
ican public. 
‘Lhe -work is copyrighted, and cannot appear #¢- 
where. It is elegantly illustrated with gre~tugs and 
engravings, by the first artiste. The March part is 
also illustreted by » splendid steel engraving of 
“Washimgt0n privi tu the Ravolution,” trom an an. 
credited portrait in the possession of the Custis fam- 
ily. The illustrations alone for this work will cost 
the publishers of “Graham” over $5,000—a sum 
they very cheerfully spend for the very liberal class 
of the public which sustains this time-honored Amer- 
ican monthly, which, through all changes in others, 
and all competition, fair or foul, keeps its proud posi 
tion at the very head of owr own diterature; at once 
its leader, supporter, and defender. 
CONTENTS. 

George Washington, by J. T. Headley, part 1I— 
El tly Iliustrated—Containing : Washington sent 
against the French, Hostilities of the Latter, Fort 
Duquesne, Difficulties of the M.rch, Dangerous Ex 
plorations, Message from the Half-King, Night March, 
Attack on Jumonville, Feelings of Washington in his 
First Battle; Final Results of it, Fort Necessity, Bat 
tle of the Great Meadows, Washington Capitulates 
Resigns in Disgust his Commis-ion, Tart Refusal to 
Join the Army under Gov. Sharpe, Accepts Brad 
dock’s Request to act as Volunteer Aid. Is taken 
Sick, Joins the Army Battle of Monongahela, Brave- 
y of Washington, The Retreat, Death of Braddock 

ashington reads the Funeral Service, Burial by 
Torch light, Scenes atound Fort Duquesne, Demoni- 
acd] Jubilee of the Indians, Washingion at Mount 
Vernon, Disgust with the Government, Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Virginia Forces, Head 
quarters at Winchester, Inroads of the Indians, Ter 
ror of the Settlers; Sternness of Washington, False 
Ramors, Diffieu'ty with Captain Dagworthy, Goce to 
Boston to Refer it to Gov. Shirley, Reception on the 
Way, Fails in Love with Miss Phillips of New York, 
His Return. ; 
Scenery in Wales, by Louisa Stuart Costello-~illus- 
trated—7 engravings; 
Orpheus’ Nightingales, by Metta V. Fuller ; 
. The Tocsin of St. Germain, by Mrs. Mary G. Hore 
ord ; 
Thomas Campbell, by William Dowe; 
Thought, by J. Stanyam Bigg ; 
The Drama, by R. T. Conrad ; 
A Portrait, by S. ; 
The History of My Great Aunt; 
Tyre, by Bayard Taylor ; . 
“Strike, but Hear!” by An Old Contributor ; 
A Gem ; 
Among the Mountains, by Frank Forester ; 
The Beautiful Beggar. by William North ; 
Mid-Winter Day, by Mary Brotherton; : 
Life of Brigadier General Joha Lacy, by William 
W. H. Davis, A. M.; 
Aspen Cour , by Shirley Brooks; 
Tho Old Homestead, by Ellen Louise Chandler ;° 
Sonnet—Morni-g, by Wm. Alexander ; 
Traditions of South Carolina, by A. H. Winslow ; 
Ot One Gone, by Mark Keeswood ; . 
/The Pond of the Broken Heart, by Mrs. EF. L 
Cushing ; 

To Moiescholy, by W. Herbert; 
* Legend of the Mystic Muse, by L. Virginia French 

The Treasure Restored, by Julia C. R. Dorr; 
»The Maiden’s Soliloquy, by Mrs. C. H. Criswell 

To Ernest, by E. Anna Lewis ; 

The Twin Tree, by Sarah Anderton ; 

Monthly Summary ; . 

Review of New Books; 

Business Matters ; 

Sips of Puhch—12 engravings ; d 

Graham’s Monthly Fashions—6 engravings. 

TERMS. ° 


Three dollars per annum. 
Six dollars for three copies pasty. 
Ten dollars for six copies yearly. , 
Hi : GEO R GRAHAM, Editor. 
R. H. SEE & CO., Publishers, 
Feb. 28—2t 106 Chestout street, Philadelphia. 


hE comma Copies furnished, gratis, to thos 
who wish to get up Clubs. 


A REFORMATORY PAPER FOR CHILDRES. 
THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR. 
Edited by Uncle Lucius, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Be want of a paper for children, of a reformatory 
character, has long been felt. The juvenile pe 
pers of our land do not meet the demands of the com- 
munity. y please the eye and interest the reader, 
but do not instruct and ten the mind with rel- 





Instructor is published every other week, Ma 
| twen numbers per year. A new volume com 
m i eoueter 5, 854. A Corresponding paies 
Thas been secured. Her writings for children are * 
| ready known and by many. Iilustration 
. Le ven-in every number. No reasonable ex- 
will be to make it attractive. Five thou 


sand subsciibers were added last year. 
- Our —t tn advance. 
Single copies -— 








- $025 
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